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NORTH-WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The proceedings of the inspection and recognition 
of the Edinboro’ school, as the State Normal School 
of the 12th District, will be found, in full, in this 
number. The event insures a permanent and first 
class teachers school to the western part of the State, 
and settles the policy of the commonwealth in refer- 
ence to this great question. We have now two State 
Normal Schools in full operation ; and with the cor- 
dial support of the teachers and friends of education, 
they cannot fail, in a very few years, to elevate the 


standard of teaching, and with it, of the schools, to| 


that point which must be reached, before the school 
system can begin to yield its full fruit. Ina few 
years we hope to see “State Diplomas” in the hands 
of those in every part of Pennsylvania who will stand 
forth as members of the profession, worthy to rank 


with the members of any other calling. We hope} 


also, within the present year, to see many of our ac- 
tual teachers applying for examination at the State 
schools, and carrying off the State Diplomas. The 
privilege to do so is one of the best and most liberal 
features in the Normal policy of Pennsylvania,—to 
which it is believed to be peculiar. 





TO OUR FRIENDS IN PITTSBURGH. 

Some time previous to the 22d of February, it was 
our good fortune to receive and accept an invitation 
to meet the Teachers of the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, in social communion and general council, 
on the anniversary of the birthday of the Father of 
his Country. But when the invitation was accepted 
the fact was not known, or had been overlooked, 
that there was to be a large concourse of citizens on 
that day at the State Capitol, to see the Flag raised 


‘and to meet the President elect. Now, however inter- 


‘esting both these events might be, we did not hold 
them to be of sufficient importance to justify the 
|breach of an engagement; but when to these was 
| added the fact, that on such public occasions very 
| Many citizens from a distance call on business at the 
| School Department, and that in truth several had by 
| letter announced their intention so to do, it at once 
| became proper to remain at our post. This change 
| was announced to our good friends in the west, as 
}soon as the imperative nature of the case became 
|apparent; but we afterwards regretted to learn, that 
| the notice of the change was too late to prevent our 
| intended visit from being publicly announced.— 
| Though we do not suppose that much disappoint- 
/ment was experienced, yet it is proper that this 
public statement should be made. 

| One word more: The practice of holding Associ- 
| ations and Institutes on such days as the 22d of 
| February, Christmas day, New Years day, &c., is 
| probably of questionable policy. In regard to the 
| two last named, so far as we are personally concern- 


|ed, it wholly prevents of the opportunity of partici- 


pating ;—never having been absent from our own 
home on those days, and never intending to be so, if 
possible. But Teachers, also, generally like and en- 
| joy a holiday ; and the appropriation of such to the 
Association or Institute—whose duties are work— 
deprives them of their rest and recreation on such 
occasions. It is true, that these days are often 





| selected for this purpose, because Directors will not 
| allow any other; but in this directors are in fault, 
and should consider, that the Teacher is as much in 
| the line of his duty in the Institute or the Associa- 
tion, as in the school, and that he should be allowed 
the time for these means of improvement. 

The occasion seeming to invite these remarks, they 
are thrown out for general consideration ; though, in 
the case of our Pittsburgh friends, they may not have 
any special application. 
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TRIP TO BRADFORD COUNTY. |lieved, with increased confidence in this important 

Leaving Harrisburg at noon on the last day of | office. To save him the labor of additions and divi- 
January, and passing, without missing a connexion (sions, we present the following results in the coun- 
or any material delay, through Williamsport, Elmira, | ties whose statistics in this department of operation 


and Waverley, (the two latter places, as our readers 
know, on the New York and Erie railroad,) we found 
eurselves at noon, on the first of February, in the 
pleasant town of Athens, at the junction of the Che- 
mung river with the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna, in Bradford county. Here was friend Coburn, 
with a church full of teachers and teachers’ friends, 
holding a large and spirited association. During the 
afternoon we were instructed and interested by the 
proceedings ; and in the operations of our northern 
friends in educational council, little was perceived 
different from similar doings in our own part of the 
State. Perhaps there was the appearance of greater 
self-reliance, in the remarks and deportment of the 
members, and of less deference to the authority of 
leaders, than with us; and there seemed also to bea 
stronger spirit of discussion for discussion’s sake.— 


But we cannot quarrel with these traits. Fullness of} 


knowledge will either justify or correct them ; and in 
the meantime, the spirit in question must be recog- 
nized as the very one to lead to that desirable point. 

In the evening, a beautiful essay and a fine poem 
were read by two of the female teachers of the county 
—the latter we hope to hear again,—and an able but 
head-ache giving lecture was delivered by a promi- 
nent citizen. We call it “ head-ache giving,” because 
its reasoning was so close and its structure so com- 
pact, that every word and every idea had to be heard 
and appreciated to retain the line of argument un- 
broken. But the audience seemed: to be up to the 
effort, and the lecturer made his mark. 

The evening’s exercises weré concluded by the 
writer of this article, in a general address, which, as 
the audience seemed to be interested and attentive, 
(though it may be that they were only politely pa- 
tient,) was made to exceed the usual guage in length ; 
—a liberty not habitually taken. 

At the close of the address, friend Coburn’s horse 
and sleigh soon left us at Waverley, with the expec- 
tation of making Harrisburg the next (Saturday) 
afternoon. But here began a series of missed connex- 
ions and disappointments, with which it is unneces- 
sary to trouble the reader; but it was afternoon on 
the following Monday before this otherwise pleasant 
and profitable trip was ended. 


MONTHLY REPIRTS BY CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Instead of the short extracts from the monthly re- 
ports of these officers heretofore given, and which 
were so suggestive and indicative of the kind of edu- 
cational life in the respective counties,—we, this 
month, present under the official head, some statis- 
tics in tabular form, of the labors of the office during 
the month of January. The thoughtful educationist 
will examine this table with interest, and, it is be- 


|are contained in the table, for January, 1861 :— 
| Whole number of schools visited,-............ 2786 


Average No. visited by each officer,........... 46} 


| Average duration of each visit,.............-- 2 hours. 
Whole No. of Addresses delivered,........... 306 
Average No. by each officer,..............055 9 

Whole No. of days devoted to official duty,..... 1379 

| Average No. of days by each officer,.......... 23 

| Whole No. of miles traveled,.............005- 14,377 
Average No. by each officer,.........seeeeeees 2427 


Whole No. of official letters written,.......... 400 
Average No. by each officer,................. 10 
Whole No. of difficulties settled orally,........ 42 
Average No. by each officer,.............+0s- 25 


It will be remarked that, owing to the recentness 
of the origin of these reports, several of the officers 
have not yet got into the way of giving all the de- 
tails. On this account, the aggregates under the 
‘heads of “addresses delivered,” “ official letters,’ 
and “‘ difficulties orally settled,” are not full ; though 
the averages probably approximate the actual amount 
of labor of each, in these departments. 

But, under the heads of “ schools visited,” “ dura- 
tion of visits,” and “miles travelled,” the table is 
comparatively full; and here both the aggregates and 
averages show an amount of work done by the office, 
which is its best vindication to its friends, and its 
sufficient answer to those who charge it with doing 
little or nothing, and with producing no good results. 
| We question whether any office in the State can show 
so large an account of labor, and that too, of a kind 
so useful, as that of the County Superintendency. 

It is cheering, in reference to these reports, to be 
able to state, that they have been made with alacrity 
and promptness by the best members of the corps ; 
and that now nearly every officer in the State sees in 
them a mosi efficient means of setting his office in 
jits true light before the public, and of removing those 
|unfounded charges heretofore freely made against it. 














GYMNASTICS IN ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. 

We rejoice much to learn that Dr. Loomis, the 
new and progressive President of Allegheny College, 
‘has brought to the attention of the community of 
Meadville and the friends of that institution every 
where, the subject of physical training. We sin- 
cerely hope he may be successful in this great effort. 
In no way can the first officer of a collegiate institu- 
tion do more for the usefulness of his students in 
after life, than in this. Of what avail are the trea- 
sures of stored-up knowledge, without the power to 
give them actual employment? What is the value 
of the best trained and developed intellect, unless 
accompanied with physical energy to make it tell 
upon the affairs of life and the world? Nay, even in 
cases of the highest moral culture and power, how 
often is the community made to lament the unprofit- 
ableness of the “ talent,” on account of the frailness 
of the steward to whom it has been entrusted? Sel- 
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fish enjoyment may be satisfied by compassing the en- | THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 
cyclopadia of the arts and sciences, and then dying | In the attempt heretofore made to ascertain the 








when there were no more worlds of thought to con- | proper branches for school instruction, and to settle 


quer; but christian philanthropy takes a different 
view of the matter. “To know’ without “ to do” is 
but the blossom. “To know and to do” are the beauti- 
ful blossom and the blessed fruit ; and here, as else- 
where, the tree is known by the fruit. Much work 
without physical strength to effect it, can no more be 
hoped for, than good work without knowledge. Truly 
the “ corpus sanum” is indispensable to the efficiency 
of the “ mens sana.” 

There is another view of this question, not suffi- 
ciently often thought of nor closely pressed upon the 
minds of young men. It is the contempt brought 
upon scholars, and thus upon scholarship, in the 
minds of the unthinking, by the puny appearance and 
apparent unmanliness, in regard to physical vigor, of 
many very learned men; and also by the general and 
sometimes ridiculous awkwardness of their deport- 
ment. Now, the subject rightly handled and knowl- 
edge rightly pursued,—there should be no more vigo- 
rous, healthful, graceful, or physically effective men, 
in the community, than its liberal scholars. Theirs 
is a full knowledge of the laws of health; they pos- 
sess the leisure and the means for proper exercise ; 
to them are known the laws and the rules of pro- 
priety and gracefulness of bearing and manner ; and 
to them the world, if permitted, would look up for 
example and guidance in all these respects. Wedo 
not desire to see all college students become “ admi- 
rable Crichtons ;’ but we do contend that, as a class, 
they owe a debt to the graces and proprieties of life, 


and an example to the unlearned, which it is time for 


them to begin to discharge. 


The following sensible remarks on the subject o f 
physical development, are from the Crawford Demo- 


crat : 


“We are glad to note another contemplated new 
arrangement at Allegheny ot It is the estab- 


lishment cf a “ Gymnasium.” e hope that this 
arrangement will be promptly carried out. Physical 


their true order in the course of that instruction, it 
was stated,—(independently of certain modes of men- 
|tal and moral development, which were also named,) 
|—that the great subjects of instruction were,—Lan- 
guage, Numbers and Natural Science. It was also 
asserted, that the order in which these have just been 
‘named, should, in the main, be the order of their 
acquisition. And, finally, some reasons were offered 
|\why Language was necessarily the first in that order. 
‘But, since the full advantages of the study of lan- 
guage are neither generally admitted, nor the influ- 
ences of the other studies and results to which it 
leads sufficiently taken into account,—this branch of 
the subject may profitably be considered in greater 
detail :—The object now being to show, that, exclu- 
sively of the necessity which compels us to acquire 
words before we can name things, impart emotions, 
or utter thoughts,—there is a developing, elevating 
and refining power in the study of language, equal 
if not superior, to that derivable from any other de- 
partment of mental effort. In support of this posi- 
| tion, the following grounds are taken : 





1. The study of words, whether in their enunciation 
to the ear, their representation to the eye, or their for- 
mation into SENTENCES as-the mediums of THOUGHT,— 
is as suitable as it is indtspensable, to the development 
of the mind of the learner, in his several stages of pro- 
gress. Other studies may, no doubt, be beneficially 
conjoined to these; but without due attention to 
these, at the right time, in the proper manner, and 
to the requisite extent, it will always probably be 
'found, not merely that the means of correct and 
efficient expression are absent, but that a mental 
exercise decreed by nature having been neglected, 
ithe power of the mind itself, has, to some extent, 
been impaired. In the primary steps of the study 
of language, there is more work for the memory and 
less for thought, than in Numbers or pure Science; 


education is almost entirely neglected, on the part of and this being exactly the kind of effort suitable to 


students, during collegiate life. This neglect tells 
most seriously upon the future success of the student. 
Often do we find the most promising student during 


the young child, hence it is, that he equally suffers, 
whether his time is wholly unemployed at that pecu- 








his classic studies, when he goes forth into the practi- liar period, or is given to studies of a severer nature ; 
= verte oe ee pave ponent and eo mgt 4 |—in the one case his time is lost, and in the other, if 
rom the actualities of life, like a flower cut from the ,. . , . Alay ge lara 
parent stem. The simple reason of all this is, that his mind is not actually strained, a distaste for the 
in the education of the mind the student entirely Wsuitable study is created. Then again, the study 
neglected the body, and permitted its energies to be of Words is of such a nature, that while its first de- 
= ay ear beg i enaets . pc 0 ro ‘mands are mainly of the light and easily met nature 
when the battle of life came, the body was unable to) . } wo Pitie 
sustain the contest, and sunk to the grave. This is just stated, yet its more advanced Gepartaente eared 
a serious evil, and one which should be most care- progressively, more and more, upon the learner's 
~~ guarded against. | powers ; till, finally, its higher stages of analytical 
r. Loomis, in his Inaugural Address, spoke par- Grammar and Rhetoric, bring into requisition the 
ticularly of this fact, and stated that it was bis inten-' +11 force of the human ae , 
tion to make physical education a prominent part of ; 
& wen yon aot & We vw ge 7 ~~ be thia 2. Without the power of accurate expression, knowl- 
cessful, an at he may be fully sustained in this | ‘ , 
step by all connected with the college.” jedge in every other department of human acquirement 
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is deprived of one of its greatest means of efficiency. | deciding the question. Wherein the advantage con- 
So true is this, that ungrammatical language is a sists, it is impossible satisfactorily to state in a short 
badge of ignorance which no fund of knowledge in| paragraph. Yet it may be asserted, that the com- 
science or art, can wholly remove ; while fluency and | parison of languages affords a clearer view of the 
beauty of expression stamp the ideas conveyed with | structure of our own, and of the laws of the human 
an additional currency if not greater value. The | mind in relation to this most remarkable of its de- 
positive certainties of the dry mathematician fail to | velopments, than can be attained in any other way. 
instruct, and the admitted facts of the dull chronicler | It also brings us into contact, so to speak, with the 
of events in their chronological order, to interest ; thought and the life of every nation, whose tongue 
but the logic of truth in the glowing and apt words we acquire, and enables us the better to comprehend 
of the orator, carry irresistible conviction, and the | our own ; while to study and become acquainted with 
living pictures of the artistic historian charm at the the science and literature of a distant or a departed 
same time that they teach. |nation, necessarily improve the taste and increase 
3. The study of language is refining and humani- | our fund of knowledge. 
zing in its tendency. Being our means of communi- | 6. Jn a utilitarian point of view, no kind of knowl- 
cation with each other, this effect of the study of |edge is more valuable, than the possession of other 
the nature and laws of words seems to be a natural /anguages. In our country and age, this is especial- 
consequence ; for the more perfect the medium, the ly the case. The profound mathematician, if he de- 
fuller our knowledge of and control over the senti- sire to make profitable use of his knowledge, may 
ments and actions of our race will be. The wise an-| wait long and meet with many disappointments be- 
cients, for this reason probably, called that group of | fore he succeeds. The man of science, or the artist, 
studies of which Grammar was the chief—“the Hu-}does not generally at once succeed in turning his 
manities ;” and the book-men of the Middle Ages skill to account. But the practical and accomplish- 
continued the term, which is also still in use in the ed Linguist rarely fails of employment, at the same 
Universities of Europe. In fact, there is no more cer-|time that the gift adds to the value of every pro- 
tain teaching in History than this:—That the culti-|fession. Neither the divine, the advocate, nor the 
vation of elegant literature, which is the use of langu- | physician, can be a full member of his profession, if 
age in its most attractive form, always accompanies a ignorant of the tongues of Greece and Rome; but 
refined condition of social feeling and an advanced |if to these be added the German, French or Span- 
state of civilization. Poetry, oratory, history, and ish, his chance of professional success and eminence 
even science when really attractive, cannot exist with- will be greatly increased. In mercantile affairs also, 





out high lingual culture. 


4. Accuracy in language, is not-amongst the least 
of the promoters of sound morality. So true is this, 
that fraud and deception have no stronger aids, than 
inaccuracy and ambiguity in words. Probably one 
half of the disputes that agitate society, grow out 
of the careless or ignorant or mistaken use of terms, 


ithe clerk or the salesman, with one or more of the 
modern languages at command, is more certain of 
employment, than he who is confined to his mother 
tongue. In short, if “ knowledge is power,” he who 
possesses the means of imparting his knowledge to 
the greatest number and under the greatest variety 
|of circumstances, will find his power increased in 


which an accurate knowledge of our mother tongue ee 


would have prevented; while even amongst the | 7. In our own State the study of language is, fortu- 
learned, the use of precise and logical terms in stat-|"@tely for us, more than desirable ; it is in very many 
ing their supposed differences of opinion, not un- ¢@ses @ necessity It is of course known that the use 
frequently leaves no ground for discussion. In ad-|0f two languages in the same community and school, 
dition to this, he who habitually makes use of accur-| has generally been deplored as an obstacle to pro- 
ate terms and expressions, and fully expresses his | gress. No doubt it is so in the school, if the teacher 
sentiments, when he communicates with his fellows, |is only master of one, or, if of both, has not realized 
not only discharges an honest duty towards them, |the full developing power which this knowledge and 
but thereby impresses upon his own nature such a | agency place at his disposal. It was not the stu- 
stamp and form of truth, that henceforth to do right, | pidity of the Hollanders that prevented them from 
naturally follows to think right und to speak right. | profiting by Goldsmith’s instructions in English, 

5. The study of other languages than our own is but his own ignorance of the Dutch tongue. So, 
an invaluable means of mental improvement, and gives probably, it is either a want of knowledge of the 
a degree of power and pleasure to the mind, attaina- | German on the part of many teachers, or their disre 
ble by no other means. That this is so, is testified by gard of the additional means of mental culture which 
all who have ever fully ‘added, even ‘one other lan- the use of it in the schools places at their command, 
guage to their own; while that it is not so, isnot |that causes their dissatisfaction and failure. The 
rendered probable by the. denial of those who have |acquisition—not to say the formal study—of lan- 
never tried the experiment, for they are incapable of | guage is not merely a favorite pursuit, it is the natural 
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work of childhood ; and the teacher who has not 
made this discovery, has not investigated the founda- 
tion principles of human nature, which are also the 
bases of his profession. Why, even ina school where 
no word but English is ever heard, all the pupils to 
some extent, and the younger ones to a very great 
extent, are daily acquiring new words; and these 
words, though English, are just as strange and as 
difficult to them, as if they were German or Latin. 
Now, though the ignorance or the partial ignorance 
on the part of the pupils, of English, is, beyond ques- 
tion, a cause of delay to them, and of increased 
labor to the teacher, in some respects, it is probable 
that in the end, and with teachers prepared for the 
work, it may be made the means of fuller acquire- 
ment, broader mental development, and especially of 
purer language. In many counties of Uld, and in 
all the States of New England, a degree of depar- 
ture from the correct pronunciation and from the 
true grammatical structure of our language, exists 
amongst the rural population, which all have re- 
marked. On the contrary, in every part of the world, 
where English is spoken by persons versed in other 
tongues, these provincialisms disappear. May we 
not, hence, conclude that the presence and study 
amongst us—amongst the people themselves—of 
more than one language, will, when our youth shall 
be generally educated, free us in a great measure from 
these defects, while, the mental effort required to cope 
with this added difficulty, operating at a period when 
the pupil is most capable of making it, will also add 
to their knowledge as scholars, and to their power as 
men? In defence of most of the inaccuracies of 
pronunciation and phrase indulged in, by a large por- | 
tion of the people of Pennsylvania, it may be urged, 
that these are less the result of a settled disre- 
gard of the laws of the English tongue, than of the 
presence and admixture of the accent and idioms of 
other languages ; and that when this temporary influ- 
ence shall be thrown off, we shall have a better 
chance of purity, than those amongst whom error 
seems to be fast becoming permanent and idiomatic. 


The claims of the study of language, or rather of 
languages, have thus been attempted to be stated ;| 
and in so doing they will be found placed on! 
two grounds,—the general and the local. To the | 
general conclusions, we have nothing now to add.— | 
They are the results of long observation and much | 
thought on the workings of human nature, in this| 
relation ; and they are believed to be sound, and in, 
strict accordance with the nature and wants of the, 
young mind. 


the intention of this article to cause it to arise — 
How are teachers to be qualified to meet the difficult 


{ 


wards knowledge ; and it admits of but one answer; 
and that is,—that here in Pennsylvania this speciality 
in the qualifications of cur teachers, must be met by 
special training in the Normal Schools, Not only 
must language be studied as a science, and several 
languages as mental, social, moral and wxsthetic de- 
velopers ; but a sufficient number of teachers to 
supply the wants of our youth, must be specially 
trained for those schools whose pupils are to be taught 
in a language different from their mother tongue.— 
We know that the task is difficult ; but, seeing that 
as great difficulties as this have been overcome by 
those to whom we speak, and on whom the duty falls, 
the requirement is made with confidence. 


HOME EVENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Berks County: The teachers of the eastern divi- 
sion met at Kutztown on Friday evening, Jan. 4th, 
and continued in session the whole of the following 
day. S. P. Bates, Esq., Deputy State Superinten- 
dent, occupied the chair during the session. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by S. P. Bates, G. W. Mc- 
Farland, Capt. G. W. Long and Daniel Shroeder. 
Discussions on edueational topics were also lead- 
ing features of the meeting. Resolutions were 
passed, endorsing the school system, the County 
Superintendency and the importance of Teachers’ 
Institutes. 

Centre County : The second annual session of 
the “ Farmer’s High School,” closed on the 12th 
of December. The catalogue presents an interest- 
ing exhibition of the condition and prospects of 
the Institution. The following is from a Centre 
county newspaper : 

“ The school has been full since it opened, thus 


showing, that its friends were not mistaken in the 
supposition, that such an institution was wanted. 


|The plan of manual labor and study, has been suc- 


cessfully carried out from the commencement, 


‘each student laboring three hours daily ; and the 


time is so divided, as to keep the work upon the 
farm, garden, and nursery, going on twelve hours 
each day. All the labor of a farm of 400 acres, 
including a garden and nursery, has been done by 


‘the students. The course of study pursued, is 
'thorough so far as it goes ; the languages are not 


taught, but a corresponding amount of time is de- 
voted to mathematics and the natural sciences. It 
is expected to make chemical science the founda- 
tion stone, upon which to build a thorough knowl- 
edge of agricultural theory and practice. Every 
student who graduates, must be able to make an- 
alysis of soils, ashes, manures, and all products of 
importance to agriculture. Botany, Horticulture, 
Geology, Veterinary, Physiology, and the other 
Natural Sciences, have prominent places in the 


list of studies, The duties of tuition now devolve 
‘upon five professors,—this being as many as could 

But in regard to the local views of the question | 
just presented, the inquiry will be made, and it was. 


be employed consistently with the small number 
of students that the institution is capable of ac- 
commodating. This number is deemed insufficient 
to do full justice to all the subjects to be taught; 
and hence, as soon as the college buildings, now 





duty assigned them by this new theory? This inquiry | partially finished, shall be completed, about three 
confesses ignorance, which is always a long step to-| times as many students can be admitted, and thus 
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allow of a more complete organization of the! ing of practical teachers. We quote the follow- 


Faculty and Teachers. ‘ing from their circular : 
The Legislature should, without delay, make such, The School will open in the Union School 


appropriations as are required to complete the Bi ; , 
buildings, and organize the different departments | Building, Bridgeport, Fayette county, Penn's. on 
designed by its originators. It is certainly worthy} Tuesday, March 12th, 1861. To continue for a 


of patronage, and we trust the Legislature will) term of nine weeks. 
give it such aid as it merits, and thereby carry out) Board of Instruction: J. V. Gibbons, Princ 


the laudable and philanthropic views of its origi-| : : : 
nal projectors. pal and lecturer on Didactics ; T. J. Horner, Vice 
The common school Teachers of Centre, met at; Principal; G. L. Osborne, Professor of Mathe- 


Boalsburg, or. Tuesday, Dec. 25, and continued in| matics; H. ©. Horner and Miss M. O. Carter, 

session until the following Friday evening ; Tho.| Teachers of Elocution, Mental Arithmetic and 

Hollahan County Superintendent in the chair.—| other branches. 

The exercises were class drills, lectures, discus-| Tuition, for term of nine weeks, $3; Half Term, 

sions, &c. Practical talks on educational subjects| $2; Boarding in private family or at a public 

were made by Messrs. Tho. Hollahan, Masser, house, per week $2,25.” 

Chesebro, Weaver and others. Huntincpon County: The directors of the Bor- 
The Institute was well attended, and good reso-| ough of Shirleysburg, have determined to erect 

lutions adopted,—among which was one, urging 4 commodious school house in lieu of the old one. 

teachers to give their scholars frequent aed This is a step in the right direction. 





in vocal music. -— 
| Junrata County: The Teachers’ Association 


Curster County: Anthony Bolmar, well known! convened at Thompsontown on the 27th of Decem- 
as principal of the large Academy at West Ches- ber, pursuant to a call of the County Superinten- 
ter, and author of several school books, died on) dent. Forty-one teachers of the county were in 
the 27th of February. “Mr. Bolmar was an emi-| attendance. The association remained in session 
nent Teacher, and one of our most useful and pub-| two days, and the attendance of citizens and direc- 
lic spirited citizens. When the cholera prevailed | tors was large. Much interest was manifested by 
in Philadelphia, in 1832, Mr. B. retired to this} all in the proceedings and deliberations of the body, 
borough,—and was so well pleased with the place,| thereby animating the teachers to pursue their vo- 
that he remained here, and employed his time in| gation with renewed zeal. Mr. Augustus Baum 
editing valuable school books. In 1834, the Trus-| was chosen President, and Mr. J. Thomas, Secre- 
tees of the West Chester Academy prevailed on, tary. Prof. G. M. McFarland delivered an ad- 
him to take charge of that Institution, in which) gress on Orthography, which abounded in practical 
he was highly successful, and continued until he) pints to teachers. 
purchased the splendid establishment, in which he; Among those who took an active part in the in- 
so long flourished, and where he died. His school! stitute, we notice the names and subjects of the 
establishment was one of the finest in the Union, | following :—Prof. G. W. McFarland on Orthogra- 
and some years ago he refused the sum of $50,000) phy and Reading, Mr. Porter on School Classifi- 
for it. Mr. Bolmar was a soldier under the great) cation, Mr. Zimmerman on Fractions. Corporal 
Napoleon.’ Punishment was discussed by Messrs. Bently, Por- 

Crawrorp County: At the recent inauguration ter, Weidman, Lloyd and Sawnn, Mental Arith- 
of Dr. Loomis, as President of Allegheny College,| metic by Mr. Yoder. The whole proceedings 
an appeal was made to raise $10,000 for the improve-| show, that the teachers are alive to the responsi- 
ment of the grounds and buildings. Sums of various} bilities of their profession, and give an assurance, 
amounts were subscribed. Joseph Derickson, Esq.,| that Juniata county has taken a decided step in the 
subscribed $1,000; Hon. David Derickson, $1,000 ;| advance. 

Henge _— H. L. Richmond. Beq., $500 ; Tae Lesanon County Institute assembled on the 

o. a $300, &c., &c. The exact 17th of January for a three days session, at the Court 
amount offered is not known; but no doubt the amount! touse in Lebanon. This county has only about 160 
required wl be fally made up, judging from the feel-| schools, and we were informed by the Superintendent 
ing manifested and interest awakened. that he had in his examinations rejected quite a num- 

Faverre County: A Normal School will be/ber of applicants as unqualified, and that he only 
opened in Bridgeport on the 12th of March, to granted certificates to a number about equal to the 
continue for a term of nine weeks. The gentlemen schools. We are hence enabled to know the num- 
who have the matter in hand, are eminently quali-! ber of working teachers in the county, and were ex- 
fied to take charge of such an institution, and will | ceedingly gratified to find that nearly every teacher’ 
spare no efforts to make it what is so much needed | was present during the sessions, and every one seem- 
in this part of the country—a school for the traia-| ed to feel as though he was as much an active mem- 
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ber as the scholars of a school. Superintendent | About forty-five teachers were in attendance. The 
Houck is an excellent disciplinarian and allows no usual routine of class drills, essays, reports, ad- 
straggling soldiers in his battalions. In proportion dresses and discussions was gone through with.— 
to the number of teachers in service, there was a Resolutions were adopted, sustaining the County 
larger number in attendance at this Institute than at Superintendency, and proposing that the compen- 
the Institute of any county which I have yet visited. sation of teachers should be fixed according to the 
Mr. Houck has been untiring in his exertions to se- grade of the certificate held. There was a good 
cure a full attendance, and to induce directors to give attendance at most of the meetings—probably 
teachers the time which they thus spend. The noble | more Teachers than at any meeting since the In- 
response from both parties is a mark of the confidence | stitute was divided—and much interest was mani- 
reposed in the Superintendent, and of the deep inter- | fested in the proceedings, by members and spec- 
est which is taken in the progress of common school | tators, 

education. The number of teachers was so great ‘niteaematliggsnithasnt a 

that it was necessary to divide them into sections | JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

for class drills. Professor Wickersham, of the State | Epvcation : Humbolt said ten years ago, “Gov- 
Normal School, was present and assisted in giving ernments, Religion, Property, Books, are nothing 
instruction and lectures. Some very pleasant music |},¢ the scaffolding to educate a man. Earth holds 
‘was given by the school children of Lebanon, ac-|up to her master no fruit but the finished man.— 
companied with the melodeon. The crowds of peo-| Education is the only interest worthy the deep 
ple both day and evening were indeed good to look |controlling anxiety of the thoughtful man.—Conn, 
upon. The only regret was that it could not have | Common School Journal. 

been a week instead of three days.—Dept. Supt. 





EncovurRaGEMENT: Words of encouragement !|— 

Lycomine County: A number of teachers of | what magic influence they often exert upon those 
Clinton and Lycoming counties, convened at Jer-|4. whom they are addressed! How many a de- 
sey Shore on the 11th of January, and resolved | sponding heart has been cheered and re-animated 
themselves into a Teachers’ Institute, which CON-! by a few words of commendation, kindly spoken 
tinued in session two days, Mr. W. V. Davis, | hy some friend ; and, alas, how many have been left 
formerly of this city, President. The exercises con-|;), despair from the want of such words fitly 


sisted of class an vay Py set re rah | spoken ! In all classes and in all situations may 

Loe meee, gt mn gw dora gre = y esolutlons | he found, those to whom such words will prove like 

were passed by the teachers, in which the duty of | ,, ae 4 py 
’ ie a | eee |“ apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

attending teachers’ institutes, visitation of the; 444 then how much do the name pagiennene 


ee ee, Lc urged upon jagement. They are required to learn lessons, and 
c ; 


to perform exercises, the true object and advantage 

Monroe County: The County Convention of of which may not be obvious to them at the time. 
teachers met in Stroudsburg on Saturday the 16th | They must often walk by faith rather than by sight, 
alt., John F. Drinkhouse, Esq., chairman. The | and kindly words from a faithful teacher, will often 
following question was chosen for discussion : animate and inspire them. Especially do the dull 

frgeeng oy eens” ol Oe ee ee need encouragement. Many there are, whose minds 
uture usefulness. 

The chairman delivered an interesting speech on 
this question. Messrs. Nyce and Van Vliet also 
spoke on it; and the question appears to have been} [._ Prince pz Gauies: Le Prince de Galles est 
decided in the affirmative. retourne al’ Universite, d’ Oxford. II a fait pre- 

The second question discussed was : sent a la societe de discussion de |’ Universite, dont 


Resolved, That in our Common Schools, pupils |i} est membre, d’ une somme de £50. II a aussi 
should recite Arithmetic in classes. 


Messrs. Nyce, Van Vliet, Lee, Rhoads and others 
took part. Decided in the affirmative. 
* ©. S. Deitrick, Esq., County Superintendent, 
was present, and delivered an address, 

The next county meeting will be held at Snyders- 
vile, on Saturday, the 23d inst., at 10 o’clock, p. m. 


work slowly. A sharp or severe word disheartens 
such, while a kind one will quicken and stimulate 
them.—Cenn. Common School Journal. 





donne une coupe pour prix du tir a la carabine des 
volontaires carabiniers de |’ Universite. Ce prix 
a ete remporte par M. Lee Warren, du College de 
la Trinite. Le Prince Albert, a donne pour sujet 
du concours annuel de poesie pour la medaille d’or, 
qu’ il offre comme Chancelier de |’ Universite de 
Cambridge: “ Le Prince de Galles au tombeau de 
Union County: The sixth annual teachers meet- Washington.—Journal de L’ Instruction Publique. 
ing of Union county, was held in Lewisburg, com- 
mencing Wednesday afternoon, January 30th and} Tue runny LitrLe crookeD Lerrers: Students 
eontinuing until Friday evening, February lst.—!are characterized by generous impulses, and, free 
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from the harassing cares of life, their days go| days, read the following notice of the death of 
pleasantly by. There are few who do not look upon, Prof. Schlactmann, which is taken from a German 
their academic or college days, as the brightest of | magazine: “ Prof. Schlactmann is dead. For fifty- 
their lives. The following dialogue is a fine illus-| 9ne years he has superintended a large institution 
tration of the good things of that period. Seniors, in Suabia, with old fashioned severity. From an 


please pardon us ! 

College Dialogue—a Freshman meets a Senior 
in the College hall : 

Fresh. Will you tell me, sir, is Isocrates difficult? 

Senior. Well I believe it wasn’t to me! 

Fresh. (much relieved)—I’m glad of that, for 
our class are going to take it next week. 

Senior. (reflecting)—Let me see, what language 
did Isocrates write in? 

Fresh. (surprised)—Greek |! 

Senior. (still uncertain)—Is Greek the language 
with the funny little crooked letters? 

Fresh. (astounded)—Certainly ! 

Senior, (his doubts removed)—Oh, well, then it 
was hard, confoundedly hard.— Mich. Journal of 
Education, 





Pusiic Scuoots in Iturors: The following sta-| 
tistics will show the condition of common school | 
education in this State. They are taken from the 


annual report of the Superintendent, Mr, Bateman. 


While number of schools................. 9,262 
Whole number of scholars.............+6.. 472,247 
Number of male teachers..............--- 8,283 
Number of female teachers............... 6,485 


Whole number of Districts 
Number of pupils under six years 


tien sida sds 8,956 
26,2 


~ 


lead Gilgieadtn s 
Whole number of log school houses....... 1,447 
Whole numberof frame ‘“ Pi. tab ees 5,561 
Whole number of brick and stone......... 3: 
Number of houses containing more than one 
FOOM 22. ccc ccccceccecceccensqeees 634) 
Average wages of males per month........ $28,82 | 
Average wages of female teachers. ....... 18,80 
Amount of State fund paid totwp. treasurers 738,583.00 
Amount raised by district tax.............. 1,265,137.00 
Whole amount paid teachers.............. 1,512,211.00 
Amount paid for school apparatus ......... 8,562.00 
Amount paid as compensation to twp. officers 31,982.00 | 


Whole am’t expended for school purposes.. 2,259,868.00 
Illinois Teacher. 


Too Fast: As educators, we are advancing too 
rapidly. We must make haste slower. We must strive 
to roll back this impetuous tide, that threatens to 
sap the very foundatior of our educational system. 
Our colleges, academies, and public schools, are 
true types of the spirit of the age. Our students, 
snuffing the popular breeze, cannot wait to be 
scholars. High on the brow of too many of our 
would-be scholars, you can trace this significant 
inscription, “not transferable ;” “ good for this trip 
only.” Our young men are not willing to tarry at 
Jericho, until their beards be grown, but are press- 
ing on to the Holy City. To their minds, Jerusa- 
lem is the place where men ought to worship.—ZJl- 
linois Teacher. 


Lastine Impressions: Those of you who look 
back through a vista of birch rods to your school 


| average, inferred by means of recorded observa- 
\tions, one of the ushers has calculated, that, in the 
| course of his exertions, he had given 911,500 can- 
‘ings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 
| tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 
| 22,700 tasks by heart. It was further calculated, 
that he had made 700 boys stand on peas, 600 kneel 
on the sharp edge of wood, 5,000 wear the fool’s 

cap, and 1,700 hold the rod.” The professor was a 

representative man, and no doubt made lasting 
impressions on the bodies, as well as the souls of 

| his students.— Michigan Journal of Education. 





Booxs: Franklin said, that a man with a library 
which he never reads, is about as respectable an 
animal as a donkey, with a load of books on his 
back. In asense that is true; but one day the 
old donkey dies, and his library is willed to a Col- 
lege. It must at least be said of him, that he help- 
ed learning, by putting his capital into the pub- 
lishing business, and now a thousand minds are 
feeding on his stupid benefaction. 

Ignorance pays a great compliment to knowledge 
when it fills the upper shelves of a huge book case, 
| with titles painted on wood. Even this shallow 
trick is not without the power to instruct ; for the 
ititles suggest ideas. It is a real pleasure to a 
ischolar to read book titles, and the wooden ones 
are as good as any, so long as he does not want to 
‘open them.—Mich. Journal of Education, 








Lectures in Naturat History: The first course 
of lectures by Prof. Agassiz, at the Museum of 
comparative Zoology, Cambridge, has closed. It 
is unnecessary to say, that it has been very inter- 
esting and very instructive. A large number of 
teachers have been in attendance upon each lecture, 
though many have been obliged to content them- 
selves with half the course, as they had not both 
Wednesday afternoons and Saturday mornings at 
their disposal. But in this case, a half loaf isa 
great deal better than none. 

The next course on Zoology, will commence in 
March. The object will be to teach those who at- 
tend the course, how to observe for themselves,— 
The professor will give but one example from each 
of the great Zoological divisions, except in the 
class of Insects, where he will go more into detail, 
We hope the lecture-room will be crowded by 
teachers. Not only is the information imparted 
worth seeking, but there is a chance of catching s 
little of Professor Agassiz’s enthusiasm, and some- 
thing of his manner of instructing.— Massachusetts 





Teacher. 
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PRECISION AND . Perspicurry : ‘It is s folly for a 
man to expect others to listen to him, while he 
buries his thoughts in a heap of verbal rubbish.— 
Often have most admirable thoughts been lost to 
the world, because no living soul but the author 
could possibly extract the meaning from his sen- 
tences. Even Byron, himself, once wrote a sen- 
tence, which no one else could understand ; and he 
was forced to say of it, that he was sure he had an 
idea when he penned it, but he could not conceive 
what it was now. If aman has anything worth 
saying, he ought to say it so that every one could 
perceive and appreciate it. He who hopes to at- 
tain eminence, either as an author or an orator, 
must never forget these two things, precision and 
perspicuity.— Educator. 


Traine at Home: Full one-sixth part of the 
time of public school teachers, in the wide average, 
is taken up in the management of disorderly pupils. 
Of course, full a sixth part of the immense amount 


or vigorous recreation on their part? The girls of 
the olden time were immeasurably more sportive, 
than would seem to find favor with the staid dis- 
creetness and solemn quiet of the premature young 
ladydom of modern days. Hoops, (not as now 
used!) balls, battledoors, running, dancing in its 
primitive innocence, rope-skipping, and an endless 
variety of active sports, entirely appropriate to 
their sex, were freely indulged in,—sports not only 


harmless in their nature, but of positive benefit to 


health and development of all the bodily powers, 
But all that sort of rollicking, beneficial though it 
really was to both the bodies and the minds of the 
participants, has passed out of fashion, and we have 
now no romping girls, no capering “ Tomboys,” with 
straight limbs, active frames, and plump with ro- 
bust health, no “ cherry-cheeked Patties,” full of 
energetic life, and proof against rain, hail, storm 
and sloppy roads ; but a dwindling race of pale- 
faced, sallow-skinned, wasp-waisted damsels, totally 





| walike the splendid samples of their sex, (if we may 


of money paid for school education, is lost from its | judge of them by the statues that have come down 
appropriate object. And why? Mostly because|to us,) that adorned the cities of Greece twenty 
of the failure of parents in their own previous duty | centuries ago ; models of the most perfect develop- 
to these pupils. Again: how enormous the cost| ment of the human form—a measure around the 
of our criminal courts and penal institutions. The | waist of one of which would encircle half-a-dozen 
largest part might be saved, by elevating and puri-|of our modern victims of lungs compressed and 
fying the first of all institutions—the prcaeet b displaced by murderous fashion.—Zondon 


¥: Journal of Education. | Review. 
| 


omit 

Home: What other Saxon word of four letters} Canpipate: This word is from the Latin, can- 
suggests stronger or more varied imagery? To oad isanee meaning white. Among the Romans, says 
thirsting traveler in the tropics, it brings back the | Trench, those who intended to offer themselves to 


trickling of cold water, and the creak of the well- | ‘the suffrages of the people for any important office, 








sweep at his father’s shaded door. The sea-boy | 


shuts it firmly in his heart, as he rocks on the giddy | 


mast. ‘The western emigrant hastens to nail the 
last board on his shanty, that he may speak it again 
to his wife and little ones. It contents the Green- 
lander, as he creeps into his subterranean cell, and 


the Switzer climbing to his bird’s-nest lodge among | 


the cliffs. 

Why does yonder fair school-girl fly with such a 
fairy foot? She is packing her trunk for home.— 
What kindles such exultation on the student’s brow, 
as he mounts the rapid car? Home and vacation. 
Side by side in the soul of the sick voyager, re- 
turning to his native land to die, are two words, 
home and heaven.— Mrs. Sigourney in Educator. 


GiRis NEED Exercise : 
of interest to boys, and wisely do both parents and 
teachers encourage them to partake thereof, and 
into them they go with a rush, and a relish, and a 


heartiness of fun, most cheering to behold and most | 


excellent in its influence upon their bodily health. 
But of how little physical exercise do our girls par- 
take ? and how quick are we to check any propen- 
sity to activity in play, and to any romping gambols 


Athletic sports are full | 


| presented themselves in a white toga, and such were 
called candidati, or candidates. If all office-seek- 


jers in our times were required to dress in white, our 
| streets would present quite a gala day appearance, 
jand “old Abe” would be surrounded by a pretty 


ghostly looking throng.—Conn. Com. Sch. Journal. 


| 





| Co.tiece Rerorm: Yale College commences, this 
year, a radical revolution in its systems of tuition— 
substituting practical for classical education, if so 
desired, and offering to confer the Collegiate De- 
grees of “ Bachelor of Philosophy,” “ Civil Engi- 
neer,” and “Doctor of Philosophy,” according to 
|the pursuance of the courses prescribed.—Home 
Journal. 





Lisrary or Leigh Hunt: Messrs, Ticknor & 
Fields have bought all the books, formerly in the 
private library of Leigh Hunt. Among them are 
many presentation copies from authors, and a large 
‘number enriched with notes in the handwriting of 
the poet. —Jndiana School Journal. 


Tozsacco: The French Minister of Public Ine 
struction, has issued a circular to the directors of 
colleges and schools, forbidding the use of tobacco 
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by the students, on the ground, that their physical 
and intellectual growth is hindered by its use.—/n- 
diana School Journal. 





Curerrunness at THE Tas_e: Children in good 
health, if left to themselves at the table, become, 
after a few mouthfuls, garrulous and noisy; and if 
within at all reasonable and bearable bounds, it is 
better to let them alone; they eat less, because 
they do not eat so rapidly as if compelled to keep 
silent, while the very exhileration of spirits quick- 
ens the circulation of the vital fluids, and energizes 
digestion and assimilation. The extremes of society 
curiously meet in this regard. The tables of the 
rich and the nobles of England are models of mirth, 
wit, and bonhommie ; it takes hours to get through 
a repast, and they live long. If anybody will look 
in upon the negroes of a well-to-do family in Ken- 
tucky, while at their meals, they cannot but be im- 
pressed with the perfect abandon of jabber, cachin- 
nation, and mirth; it seems as if they could talk 
all day, and they live long. It follows, then, that 
at the family table all should meet, and do it habit-| 
ually, to make a common interchange of high bred | 
courtesies, of warm affections, of cheering mirthful-| 
ness, and that generosity of nature which lifts us 
above the brutes which perish,—promotive, as these 
things are, of good digestion, high health, and a 
long life.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 











Waar TEacuers usep To po: In my days we 
used to go to the school house at sunrise, chop the| 
wood which had been hauled there sled-length, | 
build a fire, sweep the room, and set forty or more 
copies before the usual time for beginning school;| 
then, for seven long hours, with studious zeal, we 
“showed” our scholars how to do “sums” of old 
Dabol),—heard them read, twice, half a dozen pages | 
in the American Preceptor,—recite two lessons in 
the forepart of the spelling book before they spell-| 
ed,—parse according to the definitions and rules of | 
good Lindley Murray ;—all this, with the usual | 
hearing of the little ones say their A B C’s, occu- | 
pied every minute of the time till dark. After} 


school came the pleasant “ boarding round,” when! 


we helped the big boys fodder, or the big girls| 
milk, while our everings were spent with them in| 
the jolly apple or pumpkin-paring bee, or husking | 
frolic. Twenty-six days of such labor made a} 


month for which we received ten or twelve dollars. 
—N. Y. JVeacher. 


Tatent anv Tact: A writer, who has very justly| 
and nicely drawn the distinction between talent’ 
and tact, says: Talent is serious, sober, grave and 
respectable,—tact is all that and more too. It is) 
not a sixth sense, but the life of all the five. It is! 
an open eye, a quick ear, the judging taste, the| 
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is power—Tact is skill. Talent is weight—tact is 
momentum. Talent knows what to do—tact how to 
do it. Talent makes a man respectable—tact makes 
him respected. Talent is wealth—tact is money.— 
Talent speaks learnedly and logically—tact speaks 
triumphantly. The secret is, Tact has no weight 
to carry, makes no false steps, hits the right nail 
on the head, and takes all hints. 

The school-room is a theatre not requiring the 
exhibition of great talent, but one of the finest 
fields for the display of tact. Every day presents 
numberless occasions for itsemploy. It is manifes- 
ted in the ease with which the teacher controls the 
conduct of his scholars, and secures obedience 
without an open display of power. He manages 
all but offends none. Both patron and pupil sub- 
mit to his wishes with grace and amiability, for he 
makes no demands that are not enforced by the 
logic of circumstances.—N. Y. Zeacher. 





CuripHoop pays: We should constantly bear in 
mind that children are very sensitive, and can ea- 
sily be made happy. Let their days pass pleasantly 
away. Bright memories of childhood tend to refine 
us. Kingsley, the author of “ Alton Locke,” &c., 
says: “There is no pleasure that I have experien- 
ced, like a child’s midsummer holiday. The time, I 
mean, when two or three of us used to go away up 
the brook, and take our dinners with us, and come 
home at night, tired, dirty, happy, scratched beyond 
recognition, with a great nosegay, three little trout, 
and one shoe—the other one having been used as a 
boat, till it had gone down with all hands out of 
soundings. How poor our Derby days, our Green- 
wich dinners, our evening parties, where there are 
plenty of nice girls, are after that! Depend upon 
it, a man never experiences such pleasure or grief 
after fourteen, as he does before that time.— Dich. 
Journal of Education, 


Bia worps: Big words are great favorites with 
people of small ideas and weak conceptions, There 
are a kind of men who don’t begin, but always 
“commence.” They don’t live, but “reside.” They 
don’t eat and drink, but “ partake of refreshments.” 
They are never sick, but ‘extremely indisposed ;” 
and instead of dying, at last they “decease.” The 
strength of the English language is in the short 


| words—chiefly monosy!lables of Saxon derivation ; 


and people who are in earnest, seldom use any other. 


| Love, hate, anger, grief, joy, express themselves in 


short words and direct sentences; while cunning, 
falsehood and affectation, delight in what Horace 
calls “verba sesquipedalia,—words a foot and a half 
loug.—Educator & Museum. 





How to Stupy Grocrapny: It has been the 


lively touch and keen smell, the interpreter of all|bane of popular geographical instruction, that it 
riddies, the surmounter of all difficulties. Talent has been addressed to the memory, almost excla- 
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sively. It has not ‘Geacended to the causes s of the 
multitudinous facts presented, nor has it searched | 
for the momentous consequences of the physical 
structure of the earth’s surface. 

The earth is the grand theatre of all men’s ac- 
tions ; it is the platform whereon the great prob- 
em of human development and civilization is to 
be solved. And since the Creator has placed hu- 
manity upon it for this purpose, it is evident that 
he has adapted it to the part it was designed to | 
play in the accompiishment of His all-wise pur- 
poses. If this be so, then the study of the earth, 
or Geography, it is manifest, should deal not only 


with surface descriptions, but with structure, with | 


causes, with consequences. It should analyze, in- 
terpret, compare. 


fluence of structure and physical phenomena upon 


vegetable and animal life, and, in short, it should | 


aim to learn how the earth and its manifold forms 
of life, both organic and inorganic, are calculated 
to promote the civilization and happiness of the | 
race. It should strive to teach man how to use 
these wise provisions of the Creator, so as most. 
effectually to secure the end for which both they | 
and he are created.—Barnard's Jour. of Education. 


Book ‘Botices, 





American History: 
and engravings, by Jacob Abbott. 
or America. Sheldon & Company, New York. 
& Lincoln, Boston. 1861. 

This is the second volume of the serial history of | 

America, the first of which was noticed at some length in 

a former number of the Journal. It embraces the period 


of discovery. 





Illustrated with numerous "maps 
Vot. II, Discovery 
Gould | 


ing man. The traces on this continent of Europeans, and | 
an account of the voyage of Lief and Biorn, together with | 
Runic inscriptions, are narrated. The body of the voi- | 
ume is occupied with an account of Columbus, of his voy- 
ages, and of the spirit of discovery which prevailed among 
European nations at the time. The adventures of the 


Cabots and of De Soto,—their intercourse with the Indi- | 


ans,—and the gradual growth of that hostility, which 
sprang up between the Indians and Europeans, and which 
was eventually characterized by such sanguinary animos- 
ity,—are described in a very pleasant and engaging man- 
ner. The three concluding chapters, are devoted to the 
discovery of the three principal rivers of the continent,— 
the Hudson, the Mississippi, and the St. Lawrence. These 
books are thus far written with an eye to the physical 
geography of the Continent. 
for youth can be found. 

Tue University Arcepra, designed for the use of High | 


Schools, Academies, and Colleges, by John F. Stoddard, | 


A. M.,and W. D. ’Henkle. A revised edition. Pub-| 
lished by Sheldon & Co., 115 


We observe, in looking through this work, that it con- 


tains a greater number and variety of discussions, than is | 


It should seek to know the in- | 


It commences with an account of icebergs | 
and of the oceanic currents, which have exercised so great | 
an influence in the distribution of plants and animals in 
America, and may have been the first means of introduc- | 


No more profitable books | 


Nassau street, New York. | 
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books upon ‘this scie nce, now in use, have little or no- 
thing in them devoted purely to Algebra. The beauty 
and real use of the science is concealed from the pupil, 
while he is kept at work upon examples which involve 
simply the arithmetical notation. No pupil tan see the 
true grandeur of the science, till he is shown the use of 
a pure algebraic expression, and is made to appreciate its 
limitless applicability. If he is once indoctrinated in 
their use, it is just as easy for him to use them as mixed 
| expressions, while the enlargement of view attained by 
| the former is infinitely superior to that by the later. From 
the little time we have given to the examination of this 
book, we are of the opinion, that there is more of the 
science of pure Algebra in this, than in amy work of the 
|same class with which we are acquainted. Several new 
methods from late French and German works are present- 
|ed, which will prove of great benefit to American students. 
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| THe ATLAntic Montuiy: Devoted to Literature, Art, 
and Politics. March, 1861. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 


| This number of the Atlantic contains the following 
|articles: *‘German Universities.”” ‘‘ The Professor’s 
| Story.”? “Gymnastics.”? “‘Land-Locked.” ‘Two or Three 
Troubles.” ‘* Harbors of the Great Lakes.’’ ‘‘ The Man 
| who never was Young.”? “ The Menof Schwyz.” “A 
Nook of the ee ‘¢ Behind the Mask.” ‘“ Diamonds 
jand Pearls.” ‘‘ Reviews and Literary Notices.” The 
janticle on Gymnastics possesses a peculiar interest at this 
)} time, inasmuch as the subject is now so prominently be- 
™ | fore the public. That on the Harbors of our Great Lakes, 
jin its relation to the physical geography and the local 
“| htatony of our country, is very valuable. The act of the 
Empress Eugenie, in the disposition of the Diamond Neck- 
lace voted by the Municipal Commission of Paris, allud- 
re to in the article, Diamonds and Pearls, is indeed a glory 


{to the race, and to the age in which we live. 
| 


| Official. 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, Marcu, 1861. 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDET: 

James M. Swank, of Johnstown, to be Superintendent 
of Cambria county, in the place of T. A. Maguire, Esq., 
| resigned, 
| This is the first appointment under the regulations as to 
| the qualifications of County Superintendents, announced 
jin the October number, 1860, of this Journal; and they 
are supposed to have been adhered to in every particular. 
| The gentleman selected, was ascertained to be: 1, of irre- 
proachable moral standing; 2. a practical Teacher, hold- 
j}ing @ full professional certificate procured in the regular 
|manner; 3. of actual experience in teaching, within the 
|past six years; 4. of more than one year’s residence in 
|the county; and 5, a personal interview gave satisfactory 
|proof of propriety of deportment, and of physical ability 
to discharge the difficult and laborious duties of the office. 

This statement is now made, for the information of all 
| who may hereafter wish to become applicants in cases of 
vacancy. Being assured that the foregoing standard will 
in no instance be departed from, when persons fully up to 
it can be obtained, they can decide for themselves their 
chance of success. 

It is proper to add, that all political influences and con- 


usually found in Algebras of a corresponding grade.— | siderations in this case were, and in all future cases will 


This we regard asa good improvement. Many of the 


| be, entirely disregarded. 
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| Counties. Districts. Treasurers. No. D. Cts. 
206. seHOOL W. a vy GOR. |Lancaster, _Litiz, J.B. Tshudy, 142 37 60 
. ‘ 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. No, D. Cts.| et coma ow : oo a a 
Allegheny, McClure, Col. Coleman, 108 103 60) te Washinaten: J.K Senains 145 73 60 
¥ K t, M. T. Curr 109 173 60} gion, J. A.2 g> 
McKeesport, y> - Adamstown, E. Billingsfelt, 185 42 80 
> Allegh’ny city, Alex. Cameron, 166 1608 80 | 66 E. Cocalico, Jacob Lausch 186 203 60 
" Map. Res., Samend MeCune, 198 180,80) cc Ephrata, " David Kemper, 187 266 80 
Beaver Fallston, R. B. Edgar, 196 55 60) “ ~ A ? 
? P Elizabethto’n, J. Barxtresser, 188 73 20 
Berks Kutzt’wn bor. J. B. Schneider, 146 92 80| . . - : 
? . : : 792 80 Lebanon, S. Annville, David Black, 162 161 20 
nv Reading city, 1. W. Ringler, ore nl Cornwall, F.J. Witmer, 189 179 60 
Blair, Hollidaysb’g, Samue) Calvin, 110 254 | Lehigh, 1 W. Allent’n,Jesse Wasser, 98 140 00 
” Martinsburg, J. F. Hoover, 167 53 20) & Tinobes Charles Ritter, 147 188 00 
Bradford Athens twp., John Hadlock, 113 181 20) pe ? > 
ried 1 84 40 | Up. Saucon, Sanford Stephen, 148 340 00 
P- b seins ih. .amme * N. Whitehall, Wm. J. Keck, 131 392 00 
“ owanda twp. G. H. Bull, | Luzerne, Carbond’ecity,Lewis Pughe, 121 564 00 
Wysox, M. J. Coolbaugh, 168 90 00) é “twp. Patrick Walker, 122 71 60 
Bucks, Buckingham, Charles B. Ely, 120 271 20| “s Covington ? William Dale > 193 78 80 
Butler, Butler bor., Geo. W. Crozier, 82 138 40) ‘6 Foster ? R Leisenring, 124 130 00 
Cambria, Conema’h bor. John Devlin, 134 192 40 “ ? . ? 
- : " Hazle, I. F. Black, 125 372 00 
Clinton, Lock Haven, Harrison Barr, 75 255 20 és “ 
: Pittston bor., M. L. Everett, 126 369 20 
Crawford, Venango twp. John Bole, 71 76 40 <“ Plains, Jno. C. Williams, 127 67 20 
“ Sparta, . John Rose, 76 %@ 5 Providence bo.Wm. Von Storch, 128 132 00 
66 W. Fallowfi’d,Dr. S, M. Gorden, 156 60 80 ec “ twp., Thomas Philips, 149 340 00 
iS Randolph, D.M. Crouch, 157 146 80) Scranton,  W.A.Chittenden, 129 985 20 
6¢ Spartan’g bor. Southard Wood, 158 30 80 ‘“ Springbrook, John Edwards, 130 28 40 
ns pene erga, - a co — a Lycoming, Williamsport, A. Hepburn, 115 482 40 
- Pairk 5 _ Job “seni vga 198 164 40| Mercer, Jackson, A. J. Zahniser, 119 79 60 
c =r Ship el be b W 1 A ee 83 182 40| Mifilin, Lewistown, Wm. Russel, 86 277 60 
Meare ape Ett ee tec dznin. 4 267 20| Montgomery, Whitpain, Sami. Rossiter, 67 137 60 
“ Silver Spring, Col. J.Clendenin, 84 oe _ ¢ Montgomery, Jacob Reaver, 73 82 80 
‘ Southampton, H. B. Hoch, bo k im Whitemarsh, Samuel Rhoads, 74 263 60 
e Hampden, M.C.Stayman, 90 145 20 - Moreland ‘ t. Seon 87 210 40 
66 N. Middlet’n, John Waggoner, 91 100 00 ad Si ? Wm. M Shay 89 140 80 
a Lower Allen, Israel R. Boyer, 99 169 20 - L. Providence Jesse K. Bean, 154 160 40 
zs Newton, D. J. MeKee, = 112 201 60), Up. Merion, Samuel Brook, 190 293 20 
7 Mechanicsb’g, A. J. Kauffman, 118 233 60/490 tour Danville, | Geo. B. Brown, 68 708 00 
e Carlisle, J. W. Eby, 138 34 ro _ Valley, . Henry Snyder, 69 92 40 
o" a, ee ee o Liberty, William Butler, 163 121 20 
o Ww. Pen b G wey R . 180 935 6 | Northampt’n, Bethlehem tp. M. Myers, 111 206 40 
; » ee eae . \Schuylkill, | Blythe, R. Winlack, 94 300 00 
. Shippenb’g tp. Jeremiah Allen, 181 38 40 | yA Branch Daniel Dilman 95 163 20 
Chester, Kennet, Pennock May, 169 106 00 | ‘i Foster ? Jno. W Heck. 96 130 80 
6¢ Ken. Square, Samuel Martin, 170 66 00 a Schuyikill, 8. Ringer, ? 116 216 00 
y- a a = ar gies be a = Union, Lewisburg, William Jones, 77 277 20 
- Ww — . Jemén + sani 173 90 40) Wayne, Mt. Republic, Joseph Stanton, 117 20 80 
om — rar a 2. ow 30 80 “ Mt. Pleasant, John S. Tiffany, 132 18 00 
: ee ee” oo eee Buckingham, Samuel Preston, 195 98 80 
os ere ae "hg 76 131 90| Washington, Monon. city, W.J. Alexander, 72 76 40 
‘“ pedigree bf a ie owls, es . - “ Union, Jos. M. Currey, 151 135 20 
os W. Whitel d, R. F. on Sey om 50 ; | Westmorel’d, Adamsburg, Samuel Rock, 88 26 00 
Birmingham, John P. Sager, 18 pod <s N. Alexandria,Geo. Gallagher, 107 34 40 
& W. Fallow@’d,lenac C. Filipe, 104 100 80 | York Chanceford "John Hefner . 78 217 20 
Delaware Radnor D. C. Abraham 70 112 00) 2 . ? ’ 4 
. 7 > < 1 - Dillsburg Saml. Wagener, 155 39 60 
“ U. Providence, Pratt Bishop, 45 24 00 | aa Logaueviile ‘Abm. Snyder ’ 164 25 20 
“ Marple, George Esrey, 137 96 80 a Hopewell ’ A. Hyson ? 191 324 00 
“ Astpa, Goasge Yarnall, 4 me 80 - Spring Garden Daniel Loucks 192 272 00 
66 Chester twp., P. W. Green, 136 146 80 ~ Heidleber HH L Wichiann 200 277 20 
- Bethel, Thomas Booth, 152 51 20 &> - Le > 
Erie, Edinboro’, Jos. Fletcher, 64 70 40 
es Erie city, G. A. Bennett, 92 816 00 
“ N. East twp., John Graham, 93 192 00 APSWARS FO. PIHRACTONS, 
- Albion bor., J. R. Orton, 133 48 00| 906. Question: If persons remove into a District after 
- Conneaut, C. V. Wheeler, 150 152 00) the Ist of May, is there any mode provided in the School 
Fayette, Bridgeport, Benj. Leonard, 199 136 80| [aw by which they can be assessed with a school tax 
Franklin, Letterkenny, William Forbes, 153 209 20) for the next school year. Or, was it the intention of the 
™ Green Castle, Daniel Shirey, 182 122 80/jaw, that they should wholly escape the school tax ?— 
‘s re } owe bye ~~ ms = = Forward District, Butler county. 
‘ eta ohn M. Bair t A : 
Jefferson, Brook vil’e bor.G. Vastbinder, 97 139 60| Answer: Ifthe directions of the school law be fully 
Lancaster, Cernarvon, Jno. K. Kurtz, 65 145 20/| complied with, there will be few such persons, ‘“‘ On or 
“ Mt. Joy bor., a M. fet 4 Hr a before the Ist Monday in May” annually, each Board of 
“ a eas Benj. omen 80 163 60 | Directors is to agree upon the amount of tax required dur- 
’ ° ’ : 
66 Salisbury, B. F. Weaver, 81 393 60|ing the year commencing on the Ist Monday of the fol- 
i: Bart, William Pickle, 100 128 00|jowing June, (sec. 28, Act of 1854); and on or before the 
re W. Howtpdeld Hi. Copeabatice het am z lst Monday in June annually,” the tax is to be assessed 
4 Marietta bor. "E. Roath, ” 103 223 20|—that is the duplicate is to be made out, (sec. 30, Act of 
- Pequea, J. Mecartney, 104 107 20/1854), But as some persons may change their residence, 
“ go ey een + 4 a bo | after the completion of the regular assessment by the 
“ Columbia, 7 The Col. + ae 139 445 60 county Assessor, the 35th section provides, that all who 
“ E. Donegal, Saml. Redsecker, 149 312 09 ; shall enter the District, before the very latest legal day. 
- Earl, Amos Diller, 141 266 40! for taxing them—that is, up to the Ist Monday in May— 
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shal! be added to the list. Hence, if the levy be made on 
the Ist Monday in May, and the assessment completed by 
the Ist Monday in June, in all the Districts, as the law 
directs,—none can escape taxation, except a few of those 
who remove within the month of May; for, if they re- 
move before May, they will be taxed under the 35 section, 
in their new district, and if after the end of that month, 
they will have them assessed in their old district. 

It may be added, that persons removing from one dis- 
trict to another after the county assessment has been com- 
pleted, should not be exonerated from their school tax in 
their former district, unless they show that they have be- 
come liable to, and have been assessed with a similar tax 
in their new district. 

207. Question: Is there any legal mode to compel per- 
sons who remove into a district, and send their children 


to school after the Ist of May, to pay a school tax for 
that year ?—Knorville bor. District, Tioga county. 


Answer: There isnot. There is nothing wrong in 
their not paying tax for the year, in which the removal took 
place, if it oecur previously to the Ist Monday in June— 
the presumption being, that they paid a tax for that year 
in the district from which they came. But, if the removal 
takes place after the Ist Monday in June, they possibly 
escape tax in both districts for the year which commences 
on that day. Still their children, in either case, have an 
unquestionable right to be admitted. It being residence 
and not payment of tax that entitles to admission to the 
common schools. 


208. Question: Is the collector of school tax, who has 
held the office for one year, and is re-appointed with a 
balance in his hands, liable for interest on that balance, 
after the expiration of the year ?—Hopewell District, Hunt- 
ingdon county. 

Answer: Acollector thus circumstanced, should not 
be re-appointed. Before re-appointment, the collector 
should settle up his duplicate, and should pay over the 


amount after deducting commissions and exonerations. If, | 


however, he be re-appointed with a part of the tax of the 
former year in his hands, when re-appointed, it is the 
money of the District and not his; and he should pay in- 
terest for it while he thus retains it from its proper use. 
209. Question: If the majority of a Board of Direc- 
tors allow the use of the school house for all kinds of 
meetings, by which the buildings are abused and the fur- 


niture injured,—what redress have the other members 7— 
Director in Indiana county. 


Answer: There is no specific remedy for this evil.— 
Though the school houses are expressly and solely erect- 
ed and designed for the purposes of education, and it is a 
misuse of them to open them for all other kinds of assem- 
blages,—yet in this matter the proper Board of Directors 
must be allowed a reasonable discretion, and the majority 
of the Board who happen to differ from the minority, are 
not to be controlled, unless they plainly abuse their power 
and violate the law. In this case, if the public property 
is injured or diverted from its proper use, to the injury of 
the common school.system, it is presumed that the remedy 
will be an application to the county court to restrain them 
in their proceedings. It is not 4 case within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Superintendent, but one to be corrected 
at home, either by an appeal to the proper tribunals, or to 
the people when they elect the school directors. 

210. Question: Some children who attend school, live 
in the same house with a man who had the small-pox.— 
Their father kept them at home till the disease had left 
the man, and for some time after. Now they are sent to 


schoo] again ; but several of the other pupils remain away 
on this account. What shall the Board do? Shall they 


still longer exclude these children ?—S. Annville District, 
Lebanon county. 


Answer: This is a question which the State Super- 
intendent cannot decide. The Board should consult a re- 
spectable physician—probably the one who attended the 
man in question; and if he advise them to admit the 
children, they should do so; otherwise not, till he shall 
say that they can be admitted with safety. In this way, 
the Board will be blameless, should the disease unfortu- 
nately break out in the school, as it may, even after the 
most careful precautions. 

211. Question: If parties are willing to give a deed 
\of a lot for a school, can viewers be appointed to value 


it; or does the act on that subject relate only to the coun 
ties of Chester and Delaware ?—Delaware Dt., Pike co. 


Answer: The act on the subject (passed 8 May, 1854) 
is local, and applies only to Chester and Delaware counties. 
Proceedings under it, in any other county, would therefore 
not be entertained by the proper court. From preseat ap- 
pearances, it would seem as if there was a growing de- 
sire to have this law made general. 


212. Question: The citizens propose erecting a two- 
story building for church and school purposes. Can the 
Board appropriate any part of the school fund to such a 
building ?—Paint Dt., Somerset co. 


Answer: They can; but such partnerships are not 
desirable. They generally lead to ill-feeling and trouble. 
It is much better for the Board to erect a house of their own. 


213. Question: If such a building be put up, either 
wholly by the people, or in partnership with the Board, 
can the Board appropriate part of the money of the district 
to the furnishing of it?— Paint Dt., Somerset co. 


AnsweR: They can; but in both cases they ought to 
reserve the right to remove the furniture for the use of the 
|district, should the building ever cease to be used for 
school purposes. 





214. Question: If a whole Board of Directors is ap- 
pointed by the court, under the 9th section of the school 
law of 1854, what is their term of office ?—Paint District, 
Somerset co. 


Answer: It is only till the next annual election in 
the district, when a full Board is to be elected under the 
5th section of the Act of 1854. 


215. Question: If no one else will collect the school 
tax, can the constable be compelled to give a new bond, 
if his official bond be not sufficient to cover the building 
and school tax ?—Paint Dt., Somerset co. 


ANsWwER: He cannot. His official bond was for all 
his duties,—this being one of them, if called on. But to 
attempt to compel him to furnish higher bail, might be 
attempting an impossibility. He may give higher bail if 
he like; but he cannot be compelled, for he may be un- 
able. 


216. Question; Can we put the Duplicate into the 
hands of the Sheriff for collection ?—Paint Dt. Somerset co. 


Answer: Not as Sheriff, under his official bond as 
such ;—this not being a duty of his office. But the sheriff, 
as an individual, may collect the school tax if he give the 
jnecessary bond. This, however, is scarcely advisable ; as 
|it might produce a greater degree of opposition to the sys- 
|tem than now exists. In cases of this kind, the Treasurer 
should be appointed school tax collector, which he may 
legally be, on giving the necessary bond. 

217. Question: Isit legal for the President of a Board 


of Directors to become one of the sureties in the bond of 
the Dt. Treasurer ?—Davidson Dt., Sullivan county. 


ANsweER: Itis not. The bond isgiven “to the Presi- 
dent for the use of the district,’? and the ‘“‘amount of the 
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bond and the sureties”’ are to be “‘ approved by the Board.”?|man and others vs. the Directors of Franklin district, 
(Sec. 16, Act of 1854.) It is therefore illegal either for | Washington county, lately decided by the Supreme Court, 
the President or any member of the Board to be one of the | and inserted at length at page 271 in this number of the 



























































sureties; for how can they give bond to, or approve of | Journal. 
themselves, in the sense intended by the act; or proceed PF Re ili 
against themselves if default be made by the Treasurer‘? 223. COUNTY satel ae REPORTS FOR 
ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. = = : a i: 
218. Question: A blacksmith and a merchant reside in < a << 2 elno| see | » & 
our District, and have their shop and store in an adjoining i 3 | 2 5 |e 8 a) = 3/5. 3'3¢ 
District. In which are they to pay their occupation tax? ls 2 73 lig S\Ro 2 3 | = ® 3 
—Citizen of Luzerne county. ase Pe me *s, 
Answer: In the District in which they reside. Occu- ™ a8 | ° . Bas) =) Zo 
pation tax is a personal tax, and payable where the per- 1 8) 2c @ a's @ | . | = = 2 
son resides. If any other rule were adopted, the same | S| . bedi =| =| S| £. 
person might be compelled to pay two or three occupation deh Bi Thee | al & q 
taxes the same year; for some persons have occasionally | Adams, | 42 |2 | 34 | 21 | 340, 18 4 
several places of business in different Districts, as Store- ae ° Hi 2 | ns ~-4 40 
: . rmstrong ; it H 19 
keepers, Dentists, &c. Beaver, ’ | 64 | 13 1 | 26 | 227 | 
ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. Bedford, way 2 2 | 25 | 312; 6 
Berks, 119 | 1 3 | 26 | 233 
219. Question: If the contract with the Teachers | p),j, 43 | 3 | 94! 147 
binds them to teach 23 days fora month, and to keep the Bradford 62/1! | 93 | 269 | 
schools closed on Saturdays, and some of the teachers) pucys ‘ 44 3° 5 | 26 | 250! 20 
keep school on Saturdays,in order to make up the 23 he 4113 25 | 310 
days, what is to be done ?—Teacher in Dauphin county. Cambria,* 
Answer: Such conduct is a breach of the contract and | Carbon, 17 | 13 11 | 126 
illegal, and the Board are to refuse to accept the Teacher’s | Centre, 40 | 23 26 200| 6 5 
; A s | Chester, 7% | 1k 1 | 27 | 400; 12 
monthly report, till the 23 days are made up exclusive of | Clarion,+ | 
Saturdays. | Clearfield, 38 | 3 26 | 266; 2 
ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. reo = : ‘ 7 ooo . 2 
220. Question : If a Teacher call a pupil up to pun- | Crawford, 54 | 1 4! 26 | 990! 24 
ish him with a suitable rod, and the pupil say,—“‘ father Cympberland, 32 91 6117/1287! 3 1 
told me to say, that if you strike me, he will prosecute | Dauphin, 56 | 2 04 |940| 2 
you ;”—what should the Teacher do ?—County Superin- | nejaware, 93/5 3 | 20 | 110 
tendent. Elk, 16 | 3 | 16 | 12|180; 10] 2 
Answer: The rod should never be resorted to, till all | Erie, 53 | 13 | 53 | 25 | 296 | 10 
other suitable remedies have been tried, and have failed. | Fayette, 50 | 13 21 | 160 
But i * gi* , | Forest, 6/3 12 | 112 
ut if a teacher makes up his mind to use it, he should | p,. nytin. 53 | 23 1! 25/308! 8 
do so without regard to threats or consequences. If the | Fulton, 36 | 3 26 | 150 
occasion justify it, and if the application be not cruel or | Greene, | 61 | 2 | 25 | 331 1 
dul e , d f dite: be’ Huntingdon, } 33} 1 , 33 | 26 | 320 
unduly severe, he need fear no prosecution; for the | j, diana, 147113 | 10 | 20/938] 7] 5 
courts have over and over again decided, that the Teacher Jefferson, 37 | 3 | 26 |157| 1 
inherently possesses the right to inflict moderate corporal | Juniata, 46 | 3 | 22 | 27 | 185) 
wm They | Lancaster, | 85} 15 | 7 | 23 | 260) 26 
P | Lawrence, | 35) 2 | 1/ 24/140) 3 
221. Question: If a fatherenter the school with a/ Lebanon, | 36 2 5 25 | 200; 26 
horse whip in his hand, to chastise the teacher, for inflict- | Lehigh, | 53 14 | 288 
ing corporal punishment on his son,—what should the | Luzerne, ; aj 1 3} 27 | 380 1 
Teacher do ?—County Superintendent. Lycoming,t | 
Answer: He should order him out of the school ; and | ee ~ z 3 “4 oa 7/13 
if he do not go peaceably, he may expel him, if necessary, | Mifllin, | 62 | gi 6 | 26 | 240! 14 2 
even by force. Ifinjury ensue to the parent, he will be | Monroe, 35 | 1i 4 | 22 |375| 5| 6 
without remedy, for he was himself the aggressor; and if Montgomery, 50 26 | 500 
eet oe 6 the Teacher. the eee h a it, | Montour, 46 | 3 2 | 26 | 162 2 
injury result to the Teacher, the intruder who caused it, | northampton, 48 | 2} 3| 26175} 1 1 
will be punished by the preper court for his violation of | Northumberland, 48 | 2} 20 195; 1 
the peace. | Fess, 58 | 2 25 200 
| Pik 
222. Question: If a Board of Directors refuse to per- sees 39 | 2 26 |350! 3 
mit pupils to attend a nearer school in an adjoining dis- Schuylkill 74/13 26 | 996 10 9 
trict, when the directors of that district are willing that | Sayder ‘ 48 | 1k 17 | 200 
they shall attend, can the refusing directors be removed | somerset 68 | it 3 | 26 302 
from office for this, as a refusal to perform their duty ?— | Sullivan, 29 3° / 1712933] 3 1 
County Superintendent. | Susquehanna, | 60 | 23 | 24 | 220 
AnswER: They cannot, unless it be clearly shown | Tioga, | 67; 2 7 | 26 | 352; 24 1 
that the granting of the privilege would not have been | UPion, 27 | 15 | 72) 10) 1 
detrimental to the interests of th hools of the distri | Venango, | 26 [26-7 2 | 23 | 265) © 
— ee ee Se a Oe eer nay 4l | 2 | 7/26 /|231| 5 
in which the pupils reside, and that the refusal was either | Warren, 45 | 24 | 45 | 24 | 225° 12 
based on improper motives, or inconsistent with that sound | Wayne, | 51 | 25 27 | 432 | 10; 2 
discretion which the law confers upon every Board of Di- | Weel = 2 ~ ve a a 
rectors in the discharge of thisduty. This point of school | yory, : 65 | i 26 | | 13 1 


law will be found pretty fully discussed, and the i *Office vacant in Jaunary. 
tionary power of Directors recognized, in the case of Free~' {No reports made for January. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE 12TH DISTRICT. | Previous to the year beginning June, 1859, the said citi- 


i |zens were permitted to send their children to the Union 
n DEPARTMENT or Common wae |} School in Washington, as more accessible and otherwise 
224. HarrisBure, Jan. 26, 1861. |convenient to them, than the school house in the Frank- 
Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the Edinboro’ Nor- | lin District, in pursuance of an arrangement made by the 
mal School, at Edinboro’, in the county of Erie, did apply | Directors of the Washington and Franklin Districts, ac- 
on the third day of December, 1860, to the Superintendent | cording to the 9th article of the 23d section of the Act of 
of Common Schools, for Inspection and Recognition under| May 8th, 1854, which is as follows: 
the “* Act to provide for the training of Teachers forthe! ‘The Directors and Controllers of the respective Dis- 





common schools of the State,”? approved, May 20, 1857, 
and the supplement thereto approved April 15, 1859. 


| tricts, shall have power to establish schools of different 
grades, and to determine into which school each pupil 


And whereas, the Hon. Joseph Ritner, of the county of | shall be admitted; and if it shall be found, that on ac- 


Cumberland, Jonas R. McClintock, M. D., of the county 
of Allegheny, Henry L. Dieffenbach, Esq., of the county 


jcount of great distance from, or difficulty of access to the 
| proper school house in any District, some of the pupils 


of Clinton, and Jacob Turney, Esq., of the county of | thereof could be more conveniently accommodated in the 
Westmoreland, were duly appointed as Inspectors, and | schools of am adjoining District, it shall be the duty of 
L. W. Savage, Superintendent of the county of Venango, | the Directors or Controllers of such adjoining Districts, to 
S. R. Thompson, Superintendent of the county of Craw-|make an arrangement, by which such pupils may be in- 
ford, Charles H. Dale, Superintendent of the county of | structed in the most convenient school of the adjoining 
Venango, Stephen Morrison, Superintendent of the county District ; and the expense of such instruction shall be 
Lawrence and J. A. McCandless, Superintendent of the | paid, as may be agreed upon by the Directors and Con- 
county of Mercer, were duly notified to attend according | trollers of such adjoining districts, by resolution or agree- 
to law,—for the Inspection and examination of said school | ment entered upon the minutes of the respective Boards.” 
on Wednesday, the 23d day of January, 1861, at 10 o’clock, | 


A.M: At the end of the school year, 1858, this permission was 


|revoked, and the Directors of Franklin District refused to 





And whereas, on said day, the Inspectors and County 
Superintendents aforesaid, (except J. R. McClintock and 
J. A. McCandless, who were absent) did personally, at 
the same time, and with the State Superintendent of com- 
mon schools, visit and carefully inspect said school ; and, 
after a thorough examination thereof, and of its by-laws, 
rules and regulations, and of its general arrangements 
and facilities for instruction, did, by written report, now 
on file in this Department, approve the same, and find, 
that they fully come up to the provisions of said act and 
supplement; and did certify said finding to the Depart- 
ment, with their opinion, that said schoo! had fully com- 
plied with the provisions of said acts, as faras can be 
done before going into operation under the provisions 
thereof :— 

Now therefore, in pursuance of the seventh section of 
the said Normal School act, I do hereby give public notice, 
that said school has been officially recognized as the State 
Normal School of the Twelfth Normal District, composed 
of the counties of Erie, Venango, Crawford, Mercer and 
Lawrence; and that, by the name of the Northwestern 
Normal School, it shall henceforth enjoy all the privileges 
and immunities, and be subject to all the liabilities and 
restrictions, contained in said act and its supplement. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
affixed the seal of the Department of Common Schools, at 
Harrisburg, this 26th day of January, 1861. 

[seat.] Tuo. H. Burrowes, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 





SENDING SCHOLARS TO ADJOINING DISTRICTS. 
[The following case, lately decided by the Supreme 


Court of this State, will be found to be especially inter- 


esting and instructive to School Directors. ] 
Freeman and others against Directors of Franklin District. 


1. The School Law confers express discretionary power 
on each school Board, in relation to the school, within the 
District, which each pupil shall attend; and it would be 
quite absurd to leave them without such discretion, when 
there is a nearer school in an adjoining District, to which 
the pupil wishes to go. 

2. Whether distance or difficulty of access to the near- 
est school of the pupil’s proper districtis great or not, must 
be left to the sound discretion of the directors of such dis- 
trict. 

3. The Courts will be liberal and generous towards di- 
rectors in the exercise of this discretion ; and will not 
remove them for official misconduct in regard to it, unless 
their abuse of it be very clear. 

Certiorari to the Quarter Sessions of Washington co. 


HISTORY OF THE CASE. 


John Freeman, John H. Rogers, Benjamin Coursin, 
Andrew Keapper, Joseph McKnight and John Robertson, 
taxable citizens of Franklin School District, reside on the 
border of the town of Washington, the line of said bor- 
yough running through the property of some of them.— 


make any arrangement, such as had before existed. After 

|repeated efforts on the part of said citizens, to procure 
the concurrence of the Franklin with the Washington 
| Directors, in some equitable arrangement for their accom- 
|modation, and the refusal of said Franklin Directors to 
|make any, they applied to the Court of Quarter Sessions 
| to remove said Directors from office, for a violation of 
|duty in this regard, under the 9th section of the Act of 
May 8th, 1854, which is as follows: 

‘*Tf all the members of any Board of Directors or Con- 
trollers, shall refuse or neglect to perform their duties by 
levying the tax required by law, and to put or keep the 
schools in operation, so far as the means of the District 
will admit, or shall neglect or refuse to perform any other 
duty enjoined by law, the Court of Quarter Sessions of the 
proper county may, upon complaint in writing by any six 
| taxable citizens of the District, and on due proof thereof, 
|declare their seats vacant, and appoint others in their 
| stead, until the next annual election for Directors.” 
| In support of this application, they exhibited to the 
|court abundant proof, that the school house in Washing- 
ton was nearer to the most distant of them by more than 
jone-half mile, than the Franklin school house, and that 
lin point of safety and facility of access, the former was 
| decidedly more convenient to them than the latter. In- 
deed, these facts are distinctly alleged in the petition, 
and are not denied in the answer. They are therefore to 
| be taken as fully established by the proofs and by the ad- 
|mission of the respondents. 

The Court, however, refused the relief prayed for, for 
the reasons assigned in the following opinion: 





OPINION OF THE COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS. 
Gitmore, P. J.—This application is made under the 
|9th section of the Act of 8th May, 1854, authorizing this 
Court ** to declare the seats (of Schoo! Directors) vacant, 
and to appoint others in their stead until the next annual 
election,”’? where they “ shall neglect or refuse to perform 
any duty enjoined by law.”? The duty, which it is alleg- 
ed that the Directors refused to perform, was a refusal, on 
the application of the petitioners, to make arrangements, 
under the 9th article of the 23d section of the Act of 1854, 
by which the children and wards of the petitioners might 
be instructed in the Union School of the borough of Wash- 
ington, that being the most convenient school of any ad- 
joining District. This article in the 23d section provides, 
that “the Directors and Controllers of the respective Dis- 
\tricts, shall have power to establish schools of different 





|grades, and to determine into which school each pupil 
ishall be admitted; and if it shall be found, that on ac- 
|count of great distance from, or difficulty of access to the 
| proper school house in any District, some of the pupils 
| thereof could be more conveniently accommodated in the 
schools of an adjoining District, it shall be the duty of 
the Directors or Controllers of such adjoining Districts to 
|make an arrangement, by which such pupils may be in- 
|structed in the most convenient school of the adjoining 
District,”? &c. 

The directors and respondents have assigned, in their 
answer to the petition of the applicants, various reasons 
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for their refusal to comply with the request of the peti- 
tioners. We shall not consider the reasons in detail; but, 
taking the answer in whole, it more than covers the 
ground upon which we feel constrained to dismiss the pe- 
tition. 

The law is not obscure; its meaning and intent are mani- 
fest. It requires the school directors, under a certain 
state of circumstances, which are specified, to send pupils 
out of their proper District to the most convenient school 
of an adjoining District. What are the causes specified ? 
*‘ Great distance from, or difficulty of access to the proper 
school house of the District.”” These causes are distinct; 
the existence of either would be sufficient, and combined, 
it would be doubly so. The proper school house might be 
near, very near, and yet, owing to natural or artificial ob- 
structions, its approach might be both dangerous and diffi- 
cult of access, and, if either, it would be the clear duty of 
the Directors, to make arrangements to send to the adjoin- 
ing District. Are there any such obstructions in this 
case? The Directors have decided, that none such exist, 
and the evidence satisfies us of the correctness of their 
judgment. But the distance, say the petitioners, is greater 
than to the Union schoolin the borough of Washington. 
Granted; this is proved. Without referring in particular 
to the admeasurement, it may be said to be a mile and a 
half to the proper school house ; it is something less than 
a mile to the Union school house in the adjoining District. 
It is also proved, that the way to the Union school house, 
being principally on the pavement, is superior as a walk 
to the road leading to the proper school house. 

But what is implied from the expressions—*“‘ great dis- 
tance from the proper school house?’ These, it is need- 
less to say, are relative terms; it is a great distance, or 
otherwise, as compared with some other distance. Do they 
mean, that because it is one-third nearer to the Union 
school than the proper school house of the district, it there- 
fore may be called a great distance to the latter? If so, 


and we hold that their meaning must be measured and 
defined from the distances which other families reside 
from their respective school houses, in the District. Now, 
the answer of the respondents allezes, that “‘the petition- 
ers are as well, if not better accommodated, than a large 
| majority of said No.1 district, both as to distance and 
|accessibility.”” This is not denied in the replication of 
\the petitioners, but is said not to be tothe purpose. The 
evidence goes far to sustain the answer. This is, we 
think, the true mode of ascertaining the meaning of the 
expressions, and was the ground upon which the Direc- 
| tors based their action. The interpretation contended for 
| by the petitioners, would make it merely an enquiry of 
convenience, but, more than this is required by the law. 


Again, the Directors are made judges of the applicabil- 
|ity of the circumstances to the requirements of the law. 
| Their duty is not by any means merely ministerial. Now, 
| without intending to call in question the appellate juris- 
| diction of this court, we think, where the Directors have 
acted without impeachment of motive,—where the penalty 
|is removal from office, implying dereliction of duty,—and 
| where the power to inflict the penalty is at best, but in- 
|ferently conferred,—that before giving judgment against 
|the Board, we should be fully satisfied they have acted, 
|either under an erroneous conception of the law and the 
| facts, or were influenced by other considerations than the 
|}merits of the application. 

There are other matters urged by the respondents 
| which we pass without expression of opinion. We pre- 
| fer to adjudge the case squarely upon its merits. Havin 

| done so, we are of opinion, that the petition be dismisse 
}at the costs of the petitioners. The evidence taken in 
lthe case made a part of the record. 








OPINION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
The opinion of the Court was delivered at Philadelphia, 
| January 7th, 1861, by Lowrre, C. J., as follows: 





the Legislature have been very unfortunate in expressing | ° ; b 
themselves ; for all this difficulty might have been avoid-| |The school law does not leave the Directors without any 
ed, by simply declaring, that pupils shall be sent to the discretion relative to sending children to the schools 
nearest school, without regard to District; that they |f 4m adjoining district, and does not seriously impair the 
might be sent to whichever it was most convenient to go. |district divisions. Each Board has express discretion rela- 
We apprehend that such a construction would violate both | tive to the school within the district which each pupil shall 
the words and the intention of the law. In effect, it | attend; and it would be quite absurd to leave them without 
would be destroying the system of ditsrcting altogether. | 't, when there is a nearer school in an adjoining district to 
If this might be said to be predicating too much, it would | Which the pupil wishes to go. 

surely be safe to aver, that the sub-districts contiguous| There must be great distance and great difficulty of ac- 
to, and Jying around a borough like Washington (having | cess to the schools of the district, before there can be any 
a school house and appointments. equal at least to the | Tight to ask to be sent to a more convenient school of an 
present necessities of the borough district) would be de- | #djoining district, and it seems to us that there is me | 
prived of many pupils, thereby diminishing the resources | of the kind here. Whether the distance or difficulty o 
of the proper District, and impairing to some extent, the | access is to be regarded as great or not, depends much 
spirit and usefulness of the school. But we cannot ad-|¥pon circumstances, such as the age of the children, the 
mit of any such construction of the law. It could not be jseneny of the population, and the customs of the locality ; 
allowed, without in a serious manner affecting the entire |204 therefore must be left, in a great degree, to the dis- 
school system. Here is a District which has recently been |cretion of the Directors; and, of course, their abuse of 
sub-divided, after consultation and consideration, and the | this discretion must be very clear, before they can be ad- 
school houses located, so as to accommodate most conve- | judged guilty of official misconduct. We must be liberal 
niently the entire District. This school house No. 1, we|#9d generous towards this discretion, in reviewing the 
have it in proof, was located with that intention, and by |¢xercise of it; for a strict and jealous supervision would 
and with the consent of those interested and acquainted | be fatal to the discretion itself. We must not interpret the 
with the wants of the whole territory to be served; a|!aw so as to keep the Directors in perpetual fear of the 


house built of sufficient capacity, and more than sufficient, 
to receive all the pupils in the sub-division, and with all 
the improved appointments. But what is more, this loca- 
tion of No. 1, was not an isolated independent action, but 
the situations of the other five houses in the District were 
made, more or less, to depend upon the location of this 
one. That is, we are given to understand from the evi- 


courts, nor so as to set them to guard against this law, by 
so arranging their school houses around the district, that 
few or none can have a chance of claiming that any school 
of an adjoining district is more convenient. 

We think that the dismissal of the plaintiff’s petition is 
fully justified by the reasons assigned by the learned Presi- 





}dent of the Sessions. It is well for the school system, for 


dence, that the location of one was made dependent upon | the peace of neighborhoods, and for the securing of dis- 
the other. Now, is it not a reasonable inference, that if | creet men for Directors, that he has so treated the case, as 


it had been known to the Directors, that these families | 


to warn men that they must be cautious in attempting to 


residing on the northern boundry of No. 1, would not |get the courts to interfere with the discretion of the School 
have used their school, that the location of this house | Directors. 


would have been different, and that this would have | 
caused a change in the location of the others? It would) 
certainly either have permitted a reduction of the num- | 
ber, or acloser proximity of the sub-divisions. It will | 
hardly be contended that, under these circumstances, an | 
arrangement, such as asked for, shculd be allowed for the | 
mere convenience of the applicants. We agree, that it is | 
not put on this ground alone, but, in our opinion, the evi- 
dence only goes to this extent. 

But what is the true meaning of the expressions, “ great | 
distance from” as used in the Act? They are relative, ' 


Honorable and trustworthy men will not accept public 
positions, if they understand it to be the rule, that all their 
official acts are subject to a suspicious supervision by the 
people, or by their official superiors. Real worth is gene- 
rous in its judgment and treatment of others, and will al- 
ways expect the same for itself, and will resent the con- 
trary, by refusing all public functions that are subject to it. 

We must here add, that this case ought not to have been 
brought here without a special allocatur. 

Order affirmed at the costs of the petitioners, and record 
remitted. 
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TEACHING PRIMARY ARITHMETIC.—NO. 8. 

It is our purpose, in the present article, to dis- 
cuss some of the principles of correct primary in- 
struction in Multiplication and Division. We shall 
state such as we deem most important, in the form 
of propositions, and attempt to substantiate them 
by illustration and argument. 

To the accomplished teacher, much of this discus- 
sion may seem almost unnecessary, the truths stated 
being so evident, as hardly to be overlooked by any 
one. But what teacher of to-day was thus taught in 
his childhood,—or how many teachers in our schools 
at present employ the method? To the former 
question we think, we can in truth, reply none,—and 
to the latter, very few, indeed. The pupil’s first 
lesson in Multiplication, usually consisted of an 
effort to commit a multiplication table. The 
‘* Table Book,” or something equivalent, was plac- 
ed ‘in his hands, and his task commenced,—and a 
hard task it was. “ Zwo times one are two,” “ two 
times two are four,” &c., on to twelve times twelve :” 
No idea of its origin or its application ; what a 
dull, weary task it was. Whence it came, or whither 
it was going, or going to lead him, he knew no 
more than he did the origin or destination of a 
sunbeam. Is it any wonder he preferred marbles to 
mathematics? He understood the practical laws 
of the impact of elastic bodies, as exhibited in a 
game of marbles ; they had a meaning to him, and 
were forause. But the game of “ two times two,” 
dry, hard, unmeaning, unintelligible, no “ fine hits” 
except from the master’s rule, in case of failure,— 
was it not enough to make the school room a sort 
of prison, and the play ground by contrast an 
elysium? But let us proceed to our proposi- 
tions. 


Prop. I. Multiplication should be taught as con- 
cise Addition, and not as a new and independent pro- 
cess. 

This proposition is evident, upon a very slight 
consideration. In our logical outline of Arithme- 
tic, we have shown that Multiplication is a special 
addition, in which the numbers added are equal.— 
This relation, philosophical and readily seen, should 
be revealed to the pupil. Instead of entering upon 
Multiplication, as a new and independent process, 
he should be led to see its origin, its foundation 
principle, and its logical evolution from a general 
synthesis. The multiplication table, instead of 
being presented as an unmeaning task, should_be 
derived by the pupil, or by the teacher and pupil. 
Then will he see its philosophy, understand its ap- 
plication, and realize the necessity of fixing it in 
the memory. Multiplication, therefore, should be 
taught as a special case of addition, and not as a 
process entirely new and independent. 





Prop. II, Division may be taught as concise sub- 
traction, or as reverse multiplication, 





Division, we have seen, is a special case of a 
general analysis, which general analysis is called 
subtraction. It therefore follows that Division 
may be taught as a special case of subtraction, the 
object being to ascertain how many times such 
subtraction may be made, and thus determine how 
many times one number contains another. Divi- 
sion is, therefore, a concise method of performing 
subtractions, and a logical system of instruction 
demands that it be thus exhibited to the learn- 
er. : 

But the number of times that one number con- 
tains another may also be determined by knowing 
how many times the latter number equals the 
former. Thus, since four times five equals twenty, 
we say (wenty is four times five, or twenty consists 
of four fives, or twenty comprises or contains four 
fives, or twenty contains five, four times. Thus we 
derive a truth in Division, by a process of reverse 
multiplication. This method is rigidly philoso phi- 
cal, and should be embraced in a systematic sy stem 
of elementary instruction. Division, therefore, may 
be taught as concise subtraction or as reverse mul- 
tiplication. 

Prop. III. The two methods, concise subtraction 
and reverse multiplication, have the same ultimate 
basis. 

Although there is in the idea, and in the opera- 
tion, a wide difference between the two metho ds, 
yet, when closely examined, they will be found to 
depend upon the same basis. If we derive Division 
by subtraction, since subtraction is reverse addi- 
tion, we make division remotely dependent upon 
addition. If we obtain the truths of division by 
a reverse multiplication, since multiplication is 
concise addition, and depends upon it,—we again 
make division dependent upon addition. Thus by 
both methods do we see, that division rests upon 
addition as the fundamental process. This analysis 
verifies what was stated apriori, that Arithmetic 
begins in a synthesis, analysis being the reverse of 
this synthesis, and thus the primary synthesis and 
its reverse, includes the whole subject of Arith- 
metic, 

Prop. IV. Z'he method of reverse multiplication is 
preferable in the first lessons. 

This is evident, for the reason, that it requires 
no new operation to ascertain the quotient of two 
numbers. By this method we already possess the 
materials for our quotients, since knowing how 
many times the divisor equals the dividend, we 
know how many times the dividend contains the 
divisor. The methed of concise subtraction, would 





necessitate a process, similar to that employed in 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Epwarpv Brooks, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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deriving the table of products, and the table thus! Pros. I. Jn what manner can the pupil most easily 
formed, would have to be committed to memory as | commit the multiplication table ? 
in multiplication. This of course is much more| few there are who forget the old way, the 
laborious than to employ results already obtained.| method of former times. ‘The book was put into 
Kconomy, therefore, dictates the method of reverse our hands, and sometimes the birch upon our backs, 
multiplication. that the products might be put into our heads.— 
Again, it follows multiplication so naturally, that; Who does not remember how we toiled, and how 
it is mach more simple than the other method.— we failed or succeeded, how we hated it, and how 
Pupils will be much more likely to hit upon it we dreaded the results of a treacherous memory ; 
themselves, than upon the method of subtraction. | how we rejoiced in “ five times” and “ ten times,” 
Further, it is the carrying out of the spirit of a| how we stuck on “nine times seven” and “ seven 
general method. Subtraction was taught as a re-|times eight,” and how we confounded “eleven 
verse addition,—why not a concise sabtraction as times eleven” and “eleven times twelve ;’—how at 
the reverse of a concise addition ;—that is, division, last, we scaled the mount and stood, the victor of 
as reverse multiplication? This identity of prin-|a hard fought battle, at the top. 
ciple, is a motive not to be overlooked or disre-|  [g j¢ any wonder that we thought wisdom’s ways 
garded. In Written Arithmetic, where large num- | not ways of pleasantness, and sometimes became 
bers are used, although we employ subtraction to truants? Is it any wonder, as we sat upon the hard 
find the remainder, yet we determine the figures of | gjab benches, on a summer afternoon, that we en- 
the quotient by multiplication, so that the method vied the flies that cut their graceful curves in the 
here, as in “short division,” is reverse multiplica- ‘air; that we wished we were a bird, like those hop- 
tion. From the above discussion, we think it ping about in the yard or whirling above the fields, 
clear, that, in the oral instruction, of Primary up towards the blue ether? Weary, discouraged, 
Arithmetic, the method of reverse multiplica-| and disgusted, we would have been willing to change 
tion is to be preferred to that of concise subtrac-| places with the bees, or the pigs, or, in fact, with 
on. ‘almost anything that didn’t have to study a multi- 
Prov. V. Multiplication and Division should | plication table, But those days of trials and tri- 
be taught simultaneously, or as nearly so as possi- umphs are gone, leaving many vivid remembrances 
ble. ‘and, at least, the benefit of doing some things re- 
This follows from the fact that the two ideas |Pulsive, as.adaty. But to our question, how shall 


are so nearly simultaneous in their origin. Every [the multiplication table be learned 
synthesis must suggest its opposite, an analysis.— | First. Pupils should form, or assist in forming, a 
A wultiplicative synthesis can hardly be made, | table for themselves. ‘They will then see the phil- 
without the intimation of its opposite, a division- osophy of such a table, and appreciate its use.— 
ative analysis. Given the synthesis of two factors, They will realize the importance of committing it 
the mind naturally reverts to the elements of this|t® memory, that they may not be necessitated to 
synthesis, the factors themselves. Thus, as soon as derive a product by addition every same they wish 
the pupil learns that four times five are twenty, to use it. They will thus study it with more inter- 
that moment he is prepared to see, that twenty |¢st and, hence, with greater success. 
contains five, four times. Hence the method is| Secondly. When thus formed, study, recitation, 
founded upon the natural operation of the mind,— | frequent repetition, are necessary to fix it in the 
upon the laws of thought. i'mind. Aside from individual recitation, which is 
It is much more convenient to present the sub- | Mainly to be relied upon, concert recital of the 
ject in this manner. The same fact answers a | table is very valuable. The hearing of it assists to 


double purpose,—one operation secures two ends, |'™PTess it upon the memory. Sound, it is true, is 


The additive process which determines a product, jnot on™ but, the sound often tends to fix the 
also gives a quotient. It is much simpler than |5°25* We know that a word is spelled correctly 


when taught disconnectedly. Economy and sim-|>Y its looks, so we remember some combinations 


plicity, therefore, recommend the method proposed. [by the sound. Repeating the products to a tune 


It is hardly necessary for us to remark, that the |is a useful exercise. It affords a pleasing recrea- 
method we are advocating is quite different from |", adds the charms of song toa dry task, and 
that usually employed, and that general practice | thus facilitates acquisition. 

is, therefore, wrong. We have now two questions} Thirdly. Much interest can also be awakened by 
to be answered, which we present in the form of |little matches, as in ® game of ball or cricket 
problems ; these being solved, we are prepared to/upon the play ground. Let sides be formed and 
enter upon the application of the principles estab-|see which can score the highest number. It will 
lished. be a strong incentive for preparation, and will cul- 
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tivate a desire for eminence and excellence, an am-| 
bition that makes the energetic and useful citi- 
zen. 

Pros. II. Should a division table be learned ? 

It is the custom with many teachers to require 
pupils to study and commit a table of quotients, | 
after they have mastered the multiplication table ; 


imbedded in the solid rock, which animals differ in 
genus and species from any now known to exist,— 
The next has the remains of animals, of which his- 


| tory gives some account, but which are now extinct. 


This formation also contains here and there the re- 
mains of our own race. ‘Then, there is the upper 
formation, composed of decayed animal and vege- 


is this necessary? We reply, no, provided division | table remains. This condition of things is discover- 
be taught as we have suggested above,—that is as ‘ed in every country where the horizontal position 








reverse multiplication. The multiplication table 


gives also the quotients, the product being regard- | 


ed as the dividend, one of the factors, the divisor 
and the other, the quotient. 

If, however, division be taught as concise sub- 
traction, then it becomes necessary for the pupil 
to commit a division table. The pupil has no 
method of determining a quotient, but by subtrac- 
tion, or remembering it froma table. He should 
be required to form such a table, as in multiplica- 
tion, and then commit it. This, of course, involves 
a great waste of time and labor, and, hence, the 
advantage of learning division as reverse multipli- 
cation. 

Having established the above principles, all of 
which we deem importantin a systematic course of 
instruction, we are prepared to apply them, which 
application we will attempt to make in the next 
number. Epwarp Brooks. 
Normal School, Jan, 1851. 

GEOGRAPHY---NO. 9. 

The continued deposit of substances, on the 
earth’s surface, arising from the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, constitutes upon the 
surface, a new formation, commonly called the allu- 
vial formation. It would not be philosophical to 
suppose, that this is an actual increase of matter, 
though such is the theory of some. The general 
supposition is, that it is a return of the elemental 
substances first borrowed from mother earth, in 
the creation of other forms of matter. Whether 
the earth actually grows, or not, is not a question 
for us to decide; but, one of two propositions is 
true, viz: That matter increases, or else, the outer 
portion, in time, sinks down and is concealed by 
another formation on top. 

If we take an onion and strip off one portion 
after another, we will find, that it is composed of 
a number of layers, which have no tissual connec- 
tion, but appear independent of each other. So of 
the earth, which has been discovered to be formed 
of different strata, belonging to different ages, 
and having debris and detritus peculiar to itself.— 
The lowest formation yet reached, is a mass of 
solid rock, which gives no evidence of ever having 
seen or known of life. The next formation has 
shells, giving evidence of a former life. The next 
has fossil, or organic remains, of certain animals, 


|of these strata remains undisturbed. Where moun- 
‘tains exist, this arrangement is disturbed, and these 
strata heaved up and set on edge, or greatly in- 
clined. While this is no evidence, that the surface 


. ; 
of the earth was once a perfect sphere, without any 


| 
system of drainage, it does prove that there now 
,exists a different system of drainage, there being 
loceans where there were mountains, and vice 
versa. 

| In viewing the earth geologically, we only design 
|to turn the attention of the teacher and pupil, to 


| ‘ ’ 
‘the mineral deposits and other matters connected 


with Geography, and let the dry details of Geology 
|be read and studied elsewhere, in books adapted to 
|the study of that science. 

One of the strata formed in the earth, is an in- 
flammable substance, called coal. Of this, there 
|are different kinds, such as bituminous, anthracite, 
;cannel, &c., a knowledge of the location and the 
extent of which, is of vast importance in our 
country. 

Another of these strata, or a portion of them, is 
jiron ore. This is found in Wales, Sweden and in 
|some of our States, in great abundance, from which 
'all our iron is manufactured. 





Another deposit is found in Wisconsin and other 
|States, in the form of lead; another abounds in 
Ithe regions of Lake Superior and other parts of 
| the world in the form of copper; while California 
and Pike’s Peak, in this country, and Australia on 
the eastern continent, furnish immense treasures of 
gold. South America with Mexico, (New Spain) 
is famous, in history, for her treasures of gold, 
silver and precious stones. More or less of the 
|precious metals is found in almost every country, 





| but some places are more noted than others, for 
iboth the quantity and quality of this mineral 
'wealth. We have also mines of quick silver, and 
wast is more astonishing than all, we have abund- 
ance of oil, now extracted from the earth, of the 
origin of which geologists know but little that is 
not mere speculation. 

We have also granite quarries, hot springs, soda 
springs, sulphur springs, mineral springs of every 
kind, salt wells, and numerous other sources of 
wealth, as well as means of subsistence, concerning 
which the pupil in Geography cannot become too 
familiar. 

The saltness of the ocean is supposed to arise 
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either from immense local deposits of that sub-!gold? Silver? Lead? Quick-silver? Name all 
stance in its depths, or to be an accumulation car-|the volcanoes? Where are the Gysers, or hot 
ried to one common deposit, fromthe different por-|springs ? Describe them. Where are the soda 
tions of the earth gathered by the thousand streams, springs ? The salt plains? Mineral springs ?— 
as they percolate through the porous earth. | What makes the water of the ocean salt? Where 
Volcanoes, of which there are nearly four hun- are the largest iron manufactories in the world? In 
dred, are the result of a combination of different | your State? What are organic remains? What 
elements, deposited in the earth, which ignite by |do you mean by fossil and fossilized? What do you 
chemical action and produce shocks, eruptions, fire |mean by debris? By detritus? By alluvial? What 
and flame. ido you mean by stratified rock? Plutonic rock? 
One third of all the medicines employed in baffl- | Can tar be made from minerals? Can candles ?— 
ing disease, is derived from the mineral deposits of | Where are precious stones found? What are igne- 
the earth, which science has brought to light and|ous rocks? Fossiliferous? Aqueous? Metamor- 
turned to a profitable use. phie? What and where are table-lands, &c., &. 


These hints are intended to show the importance | S. B. McCormicg, 


of the study of that part of Geography which has | 
reference to the subject of Geology and Mineralogy. | 
It now remains to give a practical turn to the sug- | 
gestions thus made, which can be done as follows, | ANALYSIS. 
viz :— | In the following examples, I do not propose any 
Take the advanced class in Geography, and assign |new method of analysis, and my principal object is 
to them the subject of geological Geography, re- ito give what I consider a correct analysis of a few 
quiring them to confine their thoughts, exclusively, Se2tences presenting difficulties, and which are, in 
for two weeks, to that subject. jmy opinion, incorrectly analyzed by some popular 
On the first day, let the teacher deliver a brief |gt@mmatical authors, I shall also present argu- 
lecture to the class, on the subject assigned, re- | ™ents in favor of the analysis here given. For the 
quiring them to mark on paper, board or slates, the |S#ke of brevity, the terms “subject” and “ predi- 
heads, or important ideas and suggestions. cate,” will be used instead of “ grammatical sub- 
At the next recitation, require them to repeat to | Jet” and “ grammatical predicate.” 
each of him, the chief portions of this lecture.— | EXAMPLES, 
Supply in a second lecture what the pupils fail to| “That you are wrong isevident.” This is a com- 
remember, with some new facts and additional illus-| pound declarative sentence, consisting of an inde- 
trations. |pendent clause, (which, in this case, includes the 
At the third recitation, require another effort | whole sentence,) and a dependent clause, “ you are 
from the class, and enlarge upon the lecture, men- ones introduced by the expletive that, which en- 
tioning the particular locality of certain mineral | ables us to assume the proposition, “ you are wrong” 
deposits or the order of the geological formation. /as one thing ; it is connected to the principal clause 
At the fourth recitation, require a more extended | by incorporation, since it is a principal part of it, 
statement of the lecture, and a further application | and performs the office of a noun. The subject of 
of facts. the iadependent sentence is the dependent clause, 
At each subsequent recitation, reduce the theory |“ you are wrong ;” the predicate is, is evident, con- 
and enlarge the practice, until, finally, you have |sisting of the copula is, and attribute evident. The 


Johnstown, Pa., Feb. 1861. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO. 8. 











your theoretical lecture metamorphosed into a de- 
tail of practical facts, based on proper principles. 

Finally, review all that has been introduced du- 
ring the two weeks, whether it be theoretical or 
practical. 

Before dismissing the subject, put the class under 
a severe ordeal of examination, on questions similar 
to the following:—Name the formations of the 
earth? Mention the order of mineral deposits ?— 
What country contains the largest coal fields ?— 
What the greatest iron ore deposits? Where does 
bituminous coal abound? Where anthracite coal? 


Where cannel coal? For what is each used ?— 
Where are the oil regions? What use is made of 
this oil? What kind of oil is it? Where is cop- 
per found? Name all the countries that produce 


subject of the dependent clause is, you ; predicate, 
lare wrong; are, is the copula, and wrong, the attri- 
| bute. 


| Bullion says, that the two clauses, in sentences 


} 


‘of this kind, are connected by that, but he is evi- 
| dently in error; for, when a dependent clause be- 
| comes the subject or object of a verb in the inde- 
|pendent clause, it is connected by incorporation, 
| being a principal part of it. 

Goold Brown makes that an exception, under his 
rule for conjunctions," 

Exception 1.—“ The conjunction that serves 
merely to introduce a sentence which is the subject 
or object of a finite verb ;” and in a note he says: 
“The conjunction that, at the head of a clause, 
enables us to assume the whole proposition as_one 
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thing.” These remarks appear to me to indicate 
the true use of the word that, as.used in the sen- 
tence analyzed. It matters not whether we call it 
a conjunction or an introductory expletive, if we 
understard its true office. If we parse it as a con- 
junction, we must make it an exception, as the 
definition of a “ conjunction” does not apply to this 
word as used in sentences similar to the one quoted. 
It is sometimes called a conjunction, when it is 
really a relative pronoun without any governing 
word—a faulty construction. 


Example.—“ In the day that (in which) thou eatest | 


thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 

In the following sentences, it is usually considered | 
a conjunction, but its true office is to introduce a 
substantive clause, and it is undoubtedly in origin, | 
a demonstrative pronoun, meaning, that fact, and | 
represents the clause following it; but having lost | 
in a great measure its force as a demonstrative, it | 
serves now merely to introduce the clause which | 
follows it, and renders the construction more clear| 
in some cases, though it is frequently omit.ed by | 
the best writers, without injury to the sense. Eu-| 
phony favors its omission. Goold Brown says, “ it, 


“The pronoun it is a necessary expletive at the 
‘commencement of any sentence, in which the verb 
is followed by a phrase or clause, which by trans- 
'position might be made the subject of the verb.”— 
Goold Brown. 

The office of it in this construction, seems to be 
to enable us to soften the construction, (if we may 
use the expression,) by making the assertion first 
and then adding the complex subject as explana- 
tory of the meaning of it. The clause is considered, 
by some grammarians, to be in opposition with it, 
| “To discipline the mind increases its vigor.”— 
This is a simple declaratory sentence ; the subject 
is “to discipline ;” the modified (or logical) subject 
is, “to discipline the mind.” “ Jncreases” is the 
predicate ; “increases its vigor,” is the modified 
predicate. The subject is a verb in the infinitive 
mood, modified by the object mind, which is modi- 
fied by the article the. The predicate is modified 
by the object, vigor, which is modified by the pro- 
noun tts, 

In sentences of this kind, there is a diversity of 
opinion as to what constitutes the subject. The 
practice of some is to parse the verb as agreeing 


seems to be a pronoun “both from its origin and| with the whole infinitive phrase, while others con- 
usual import ;” as in the following example :—“ I |sider the infinitive as the subject, and the infinitive 





krow that he has gone. He has gone, I know that | with all its modifiers, as the modified subject. The 
(fact) ;” and this form of expression is frequently 
used now, when we wish to express emphasis, as, | 
‘He is ruined ; that is certain,” The four follow- 
ing sentences exhibit the different forms of senten- 
ces in which the word is used in this way : 

“The fact, that he was a scholar, was manifest.” 

“That man should lie is base.” 

“ The order is, that we must go.” 

“ T know that he has come.” 

In the first sentence it introduces the clause, “ he 
was ascholar,” which is in apposition with the noun 
fact. If we call it a conjunction in the proper 
sense of that term, we must say that it connects 
the clause following it with a noun. Now, no other 
conjunction connects a noun and sentence. Omit 
the word fact, and we must parse it as connecting 
the two clauses ; and yet any one can see that its | 
office is exactly the same in both cases. This 
would seem further proof that it is not a connective, 
whatever we choose to call it. 

It is however, a conjunction, when it follows the 
correlative adverb so, and, also, when the following 
clause expresses the purpose or reason of the fact 
expressed in the preceding clause, as: ‘So rnn, 
that ye may obtain.” “The miser lives poor, that 
he may die rich.” ‘“ Hear me, that ye may the bet- 
ter judge.” 

The substantive clause, introduced by that, is 
sometimes placed after the verb, when it is really 
the subject, and the expletive pronoun it precedes 
the verb; as, “It is certain, that you have erred.” 


latter method is doubtless required in strict analy- 
sis, and no arguments can be used in favor of the 
former. In analyzing this sentence, Tower says: 
“Now, if the question be asked, ‘what increases 
its vigor?’ the answer will be, ‘to discipline the 
mind.’ Therefore the phrase, ‘to discipline the 
mind,” is the subject of the clause.” He uses the 
term subject for “ grammatical predicate.” Now, 
neither his question nor answer is wrong, but his 
conclusion is decidedly lame, and, if carried out, it 
would destroy all distinction between grammatical 
and logical subject and predicate. 

If we ask the question in relation to the subject, 
“ Does what ?” the answer will be, “increases its 
vigor.” We cannot determine the grammatical 
subject by asking a question with the logical predi- 
cate. 

“No man is always happy.” If we ask the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ what is always happy,” the answer will be, 
“no man,” but we would not thence conclude, that 
“no man” is the grammatical subject. ‘“ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” What 
is? ‘“Fearis.” What is the beginning of wisdom? 
“The fear of the Lord.” Therefore, fear is the 
subject, and “the fear of the Lord” is the modified 
“ A desire to excel in virtue is commen- 
dable.” What is commendable? “A desire to 
excel invirtue.” ‘ Desire is commendable,” is good 
syntax, “ A desire to excel in virtue is commenda- 
ble,” is good sense ; and this distinction is too fre- 
quently overlooked. “A temperate man’s life 


subject. 
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passes on calmly and serenely.” In this sentence, 
the modified predicate cannot be true of “life” nor 
of “ man’s life,” for it is not a general truth, that 
“life” or “man’s life,” passes on calmly and se- 
renely. 

In analyzing sentences, all ellipses necessary to 
the full construction of the sentence, should be 
supplied. “A good name is the richest possession 
we have while living, and the best legacy we leave 
behicd us when dead.” 

This is a compound declaratory sentence, con- 
sisting of one independent and four dependent clau- 
ses. The independent clause is, “ A good name is 
the richest possession and best legacy.” The first 
dependent clause is, “that we have,”—a relative 
clause, modifying possession, to which it is connected 


by the relative pronoun that; it performs the office 
The 2d dependent clause is, | 
“ while we are living ;” (the subject and copula being | 
omitted in the sentence,) it is connected to the| 
preceding clause by the conjunctive adverb while, | 


of an adjective. 


as a dependent clause, performing the office of an 
adverb, modifying leave. would call this 
clause a secondary dependent clause, because the 
clause which it modifies is itself dependent. The 
3d dependent clause is, “ that we leave behind us,” 
connected to legacy by the relative pronoun that, 
performing the office of an adjective, limiting leg- 
acy. The 4th dependent clause is, “when we are 
dead,” connected to the preceding clause by the 
conjunctive adverb when, and it performs the office 
of ar adverb, modifying eave. 

This clausal analysis will be sufficient to indicate 
the structure of the sentence, without going into a 
minute analysis by subject and predicate. This 
clausal analysis is a good exercise, preparatory to 
the syntactical parsing of a sentence. It is a good 


Some 


plan to require the pupil to write out the clausal| 


analysis, so as to show the relation of the different 
clauses. Example :— 


\ 


A good name is the richest possession { that we have } 


while we are living, 
and the best legacy { that we leave behind us } 
are dead. 


when we 


It will be seen that the only clause which is not 
simple, is the first, which has a compound attribute 
‘ possession and legacy.” J. P. SHermay, 

Pottsville, Feb, 1861. 





SCHOOLS AS THEY USED TO BE—AND AS THEY 
ARE.—NO. 4. 

Having specified some branches of school-learn- 
ing in which it is believed that very obvious improve- 
ments have been made in modes of instruction, 
I proceed to paticularize one or two more, in which 
those who have been attentive to the schools of 
past and present time, wiN remark still further 
progress. 

Some fifty years since, Geography was taught in 


some of the common schools of Bucks county,— 
and it is now somewhat curious to reflect on the 
means then employed to communicate the facts and 
principles of the science. The only treatise with 
which we were acquainted at that period, was one, 
published in New England by a very learned clergy- 
man of the name of Dwight, well known in the liter- 
ary world. Maps were then never used in any of 
our common schools. The work alluded to was got 
up in the form of question and answer,—and the 
study of the science consisted in memorizing the 
language of the book! It will require no great 
strength of the imagination, to conceive the amount 
of knowledge of the form of our globe, that-would be 
reached bysuch means, The lines upon its surface 
were designated by the words alone, and no visible 
illustrations were considered, even requisite, to ren- 
der them intelligible. It would be ridiculous to 
assert that with such facilities at command, a teach- 
er could communicate to his pupils any definite 
ideas of latitude or longitude, or even of the lines 
by which the measurement of the earth’s surface 
is made. remarked that maps were not accessi- 
ble to pupils of our common schools. They must 
have been a rare production, even in academies, or 
our most advanced schools. An anecdote of the 
purchase of an Atlas, a few years anterior to this 
period, will illustrate the great scarcity of what is 
now considered an indispensable implement for 


5 i 


i 


assisting the teaching of geography. 
A farmer who had his children in a family school 
and who was desirous of having them initiated in 
geography—appliec for an Atlas, at a book store, in 
‘the city of Philadelphia. Upon asking the price, 
he was informed that $L0 was the cost. But the 
bookseller appeared incredulous that a man having 
the appearance of a farmer, could have any idea of 
making the purchase, when the cost of the article 
should be known; and therefore was careful to inform 
the applicant before the bargain was concluded 
that “ Atlasses were very costly!” Now and for 
| many years, a treatise on geography accompanied 
by a collection of maps, can be obtained for one 
dollar !. being also nicely colored, and exhibiting a 
' delineation of all parts of the earth; while the one, 
‘of the cost of ten dollars, had not a single map 
‘colored ; further, it contained such an imperfect 
delineation of North America, that with the excep- 
ltion of the 13 original States, little reliable infor- 
|'mation could be obtained, even in reference to 
towns, boundaries or rivers. 

Now, it is no rare acquirement in our public 
schools, for children of 12 or 14 years of age, to 
be well acquainted with the Geography of 33 

| States,—and not only be able to answer all import- 
| ant questions, in reference to the situation and ex- 
‘tent of each, but to exhibit, on a blackboard, an 
‘accurate map of the same, in which every striking, 
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known sertion of the eithbe shall be Sieignated | in quite a number of those of Bucks county, it oc- 
by the corresponding name. Thousands of such | cupies a distinguished place. For many years, this 
pupils can now be found, in many counties of the! branch like many others, was taught in a very im- 
State, possessing more knowledge of the science| perfect manner, and consisted in little more than 
of Geography, than the teachers of the pupils for-| memorizing, by the pupils, of various paragraphs 
merly possessed ;—and, if asked to designate any|in the abridgements of history that were used in the 
one branch of scholastic learning, peculiarly adapt-| schools. ‘There was little to interest pupils in such 
ed to exhibit the advancement of the schools of |an exercise. It was only the memory 
this period, as contrasted with those of fifty years | with unmeaning facts. 
since,—I should unhesitatingly name Geography. | A few weeks since, I witnessed an exercise by 
But there is one branch now studied in our public | which a very different feeling was elicited, from 
schools, which, at the period to which I have re- | that connected with memorized lessons in history, 
ferred, was never known in schools of this descrip-| The classes were individually called upon to read 
tion. I allude to the study of History. If this paragraphs ; after which these were made the sub- 
branch was expected to be pursued, at any period) | ject of conversation by the teacher, and all the 
of life, it was, as a matter of course, referred to one|important facts that were connected with the 
of adult age. The inquirer after historical facts | events narrated brought under review. The inci- 
could only satisfy his curiosity by pouring over| ‘dents in question were brought before the class, 


burdening 





volumes of history in libraries. Such repositories 
of historical knowledge, it is well known, were ac- 
cessible to comparatively few; and, even of that 
small number, they were only resorted to by those | 
whom peculiarly favorable circumstances, had im- 
bued with a taste for reading. But, by making 
history a branch of learning in our Common 
Schools, and connecting it with the study of Ge- 
ography, the youthfal mind acquires, impercepti- 
bly, a taste for the study of each ;—because, every | 
item of news, if intelligently examined with such| 
aids, is adapted vastly to increase the interest in| 
passing events. 

It has been well observed by an illustrious writer, | 
that “to remain ignorant of the events of by gone} 
ages, is always to remain in the infancy of knowl-| 
edge.” But there is little in the events of history | 
to interest us, unless we are able to localize the| 
facts, and to form a definite idea, as to the part of | 
the world in which they may have occurred. Thus, 
with such a guide to associate the events that) 
have transpired in the history of our country,— 
there is alight thrown upon them, of which a mere 
incoherent mass of facts must ever remain destitute. | 
We may read of the settlements of the different| 
parts of our Union, and the moral and political 
events connected therewith; but, how vastly the 
interest in these increases, when our knowledge of | 
Geography has enabled us to identify all the prin- 
cipal circumstances in which the actors in these! 
scenes have been engaged. Now, by introducing 
history into our public schools, and making it in- 
telligible by connecting it with Geography, we) 
greatly multiply the means, both of enlarging and 
improving the minds of our children. We are 
greatly instrumental in cultivating a taste for in- 


vestigating facts, that embody and localize a large, 
| mentary Algebra. 


portion of our useful knowledge. 
In all the schools of Philadelphia, history is now) 
included among the indispensable branches ; 


|and political advancement. 


| rendered not only highly entertaining, 


|the public 


| tion. 


and, | 


‘and ingeniously connected with others designed to 
|illustrate the progress of society in arts, morality 
By this proces the ex- 
ercise (being participated in fully by the class) was 
but instruc- 


tive. The teacher, without the aid of any text- 
| book, was able to conduct her pupils through all 
'the important events of both Continents. Of 
course, for a single lesson the events were propor- 
tionally circumscribed. W.m.¢0 

Bucks county, 2 2 month 16th, 1860. 

WHAT Is THE TEACHER’S 3 WORK? ? 

Mr. Epitor:—My speech is prepared, and it 

must be delivered somewhere. This, you know, is 


the way in which many speech-makers prepare their 


speeches ;—being suitable, with but little altera- 
tion, for a political harangue, a 4th of July 


oration, or an educational speech. So with this 
it must go somewhere. It is written, and 
must have it. Now, Mr. Editor, I 


wish you to read to this point, at least, you 


article ; 


before 


| reject it, 


So much for the exordium. Nor for the perora- 
Prof. Brooks, in one of his lectures before 
the Teachers’ Institute of Lancaster county, said 
that Elementary Geometry should be introduced 
into the common schools. he 
said, for the reason that two many branches are 
already attempted to be taught in the schools. 
This, said he, is doubtless true; but could we not 
teach a little less of something else, for the pur- 
pose of teaching a little Geometry ? 

Mr. Brooks cannot be a more ardent admirer of 
Elementary Geometry than the writer; yet what 
Mr. Brooks says of Geometry, might be as truly 
said of Physiology, Chemistry, and some other 
Natural sciences, of History, Astronomy and Ele- 
But what study will we lessen 
to make room for any one of them? Spelling? 
Let the manuscript of two-thirds of the professed 


Some may object, 
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writers of our day bear witness. Reading? Let 
the Professors of our Colleges and Normal Schools 
answer. Arithmetic? Ask Colburn and Stod- 
dard. Less of composition, or the art of writing? 
Let the correspondence of teachers, and their 
writings for the press, answer this question. 

Orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and english grammar, are required by law 
to be thoroughly taught: and teachers know that 
if this is done, there is not much time to spare, 
Prof. Gerhart, and Dr. Burrowes tell us, too, that 
Moral Ethics above all, should not be neglected ; 
which is most certainly true. Next come the 
thorough educationalist, who tells us that “to teach 
a child his A B C is not to educate him ;” and that 
to educate is to develop the faculties, to make 
thinking beings, and to prepare them for the duties 
of life. This is most undoubtedly true. A physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral and religious education, is 
certainly, a true education. 

Prof. Wickersham advocates the use of Object 
Lessons, for the purpose of cultivating the mind, 
bringing out the embryo thought and developing 
its powers. Most heartily do we say amen to this. 

But practically, Mr, Editor,—I ask the question 
as a practical teacher—where are we to find time 
for all these? And, let me further ask, how is 
even what we are required by law to teach, to be 
taughtin the three hours per day, as advocated by 
some of our reformers ? 

This brings me to the previous question,—a question 
before discussed in you journal ;—should there be 
less of the practical branches taught in the school 
room, and more of education? Less making of 
scholars, and more making of menand women? We 
answer, yes; but what saysthelaw? “ Aye, there 
is the rub!” We would say that it is no more 
the common school teacher's province to make 
thorough scholars, than to make thorough law-| 
yers, or thorough sailors. It is not the common) 
school teacher’s province to make his pupils 
thorough in any branch of learning; but his duty, 
is to educate,—to prepare their minds for the recep- | 


DESTINATION OF BOYS. 
One great merit cannot be denied to Socrates, 
namely, that he inculcated the truth contained in 
the well known modern line— 


“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 


When we look abroad upon society, we see that 
very little wisdom and discretion has been mani- 
fested by parents, in training their boys for the 
peculiar situations designed for them by na 
ture. 

The general tendency of education is to hold up 
rules, rather for the extraordinary, than the ordi- 
nary occasions of life. Hence the future of the 
boy is made subservient to the ambition of the 
parents ; and the happiness and usefulness he might 
acquire in his proper vocation, become sacrificed 
upon this selfish shrine. 


All men are not born for all things; and if to 
some, nature has denied the ornament of genius, 
she has furnished them, for the greater part, with 
the means of becoming useful to mankind, in the 
exercise of powers as conducive to the purposes 
of humanity. 


Great care should be taken, in the government 
of boys, to learn the bias of their talents; and they 
should be educated accordingly. For we should 
remember that in the plays and pursuits of the boy, 
the future man is often seen. 


When the aunt of James Watt reproved the boy 
for his idleness, and desired him to sit down quietly 
and not be meddling with the lid of the tea-kettle, 


‘lifting it off, and putting it on again, and holding 
first a cup, and next a silver spoon over the steam 
‘as it poured from the spout, she little imagined that 


he was investigating a problem, that was eventual 


‘ly to lead to the greatest of human inventions, the 
| steam-engine. 


When young West, the great American painter, 
first began to display skill in drawing, and learned 
from the Indians the method of preparing colors, 
but knew not how to spread them skillfully on his 


tion of knowledge,—to make men and women,—to | ©#2¥28, and a neighbor informed him that this was 
“train them up in the way they should go,” and | done with brushes made of camel’s hair,—there 
prepare them for their business in life, whatever it |eimg no camels in America, he had recourse to the 
may be. As I said, ona former occasion, how often (cat, whose back and tail supplied his wants. The 
do we see a profound scholar, who is a mere peda- jaltered condition of the animal was imputed to 
gogue ; indeed, almost anything else, rather than an | disease, till the boy’s confession explained the 
educated man. | cause. 

But what says the law? or rather what is its! It is also said that the artist Copley, when seven 
meaning? Is it expected that the six branches (or eight years old, being observed to absent him- 
mentioned, be taught thoroughly? Ifso, where is |self from the family often for hours at a time, was 
the time for Wickersham’s Object Lessons, Ger- |at length traced to a lonely room, on whose bare 
hart’s Moral Ethics, Porter’s Natural Sciences and | walls he had drawn, in charcoal, a group of figures 


Brooks’ Algebra and Geometry t engaged in some nameless adventure. We could 


E. Lamporn. | mention many instances, to prove that the latent 
West Lampeter, Lan. co., Dec., 1860. ! 


talent might be more speedily developed, if attention 








ee a lL 


ry orhyte ’ 





was more strictly paid to the peculiarities of boy- 
hood. 

The successfal merchant is distinguished by a 
natural capacity for his vocation. The warrior 
who makes his name to be remembered in future 
generations, is gifted with indomitable courage, 
and the power of rapidly combining, directing and 
controllicg large masses of men. 


The genius of the Poet is born with him; and 
education only fosters and polishes a natural en- 
dowment. The external world is but scenery for) 
the true Poet. We can all manage to appreciate, | 
to some extent, the pretty things in nature, and | 
feel a vague admiration for the flowers that adorn | 
our paths, or the waving trees of the distant for- | 
est; but to the poet, there is music in the breath- | 
ing leaves, and flowers are the incense rising up to) 
heaven, that disperses blessings and tenderness to | 


earth and man. 





| 


Again, we have seen boys of ordinary intellect, | 
but possessing decided mechanical genius, educated | 


by a fond father for the ministry: And what is | 


the consequence? Of course the talents assign- | 


ed them by nature, have been perverted; they be- | 
come burdens upon society, and a libel upon the} 
unselfish principles of our holy religion. 

Learning is a common acquisition which most | 
men might attain, did opportunity suffice; but | 
genius is a treasure which nature distributes at | 
her own free will. And there are men whose in- | 
tellectual light cannot be put under a bushel, | 


whether the accident of birth locates them in an| 
obscure cottage, or their knowledge comes in mo- | 
ments stolen from labor or sleep, or prosecuted | 
beneath the rays of the silver moon. Such menas 
Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, or Dante, have for 
their sceptre the magic pen, and looking upward 
behold— 

** Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o’er, 

Scattering from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


Blair co., Jan., 1861. | ae 2 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
Lossing’s New School Histories of the United States. 


There is no grander theme that can occupy the 
human mind than History. The infancy ofa nation ; 
its struggles for existence; the gradual development 
of power, wealth, inteligence; its palmy days, when 
genius asserts its sway, and eloquence, poetry, art 
are triumphant; the philosophy of its progress, and | 
its influence as one of the moving forces in the | 
world’s civilization ;—such considerations as these | 
must fill the mind with the grandest conceptions | 
of which it is capable. 

It is not merely the description of battles and 
seiges, the accounts of monarchs and the record of 
the state policy pursued, that constitute history. 
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These are but the skeleton, the dry bones of history. 
The condition of the people, their progress in the 
arts, in learning, in the comforts of life, the con- 
dition of soil, climate, and physical features, the 
national extraction of the people, and the native 
elements of their character, the hidden cause which 
operate upon public sentiment,—these are necessary 
to constitute the living, breathing form of history. 
It is when thus attired in grace and beauty, that 
we love to seek her acquaintance. 

We have falien upon the days when materialism 
holds sway. The humanities are forgotten and too 
much neglected in our systems of education. In 
the haste to read nature as it is revealed in the 
physical sciences, the study of language has fallen 
into disrepute, the revelations of consciousness are 
in a measure discarded, and historical research is 
reckoned of minor importance. Is this wise? Do 
we not need a more equable development of the 
faculties? Has not a kind Providence endowed us 
with a rich treasury of powers, and impulses; and 
should we not labor for their harmonious culture? 

Our attention has been called to this subject, by 
the recent appearance of two new pictorial histories 
of the United States, by Mr. Lossing. The public 
were in possession of a large number of works on 
this subject, previous to their publication. Of 
these, Elliott’s was probably the most philosophic, 
and the best conceived for the general reader; but 
it lacked copiousness of detail for the school.— 
Willson’s and Mrs. Willard’s are reliable, and are 


lwell written. These have heretofore taken the 


foremost position in popular favor. But some ele- 
ments, which we have described as necessary to a 
true history, were wanting in them The same 
strictures are applicable to those of the Messrs. 
Goodrich, and others of minor value. 


But these works by Mr. Lossing are, in every 
element which contributes to a good school history 
superior to any which have heretofore been offered 
to the public. In choice of matter and fullness of 
detail, in arrangement and adaptation to the class 
room, we cannot see how they could be improved. 
It is rare that a school book is prepared by a man, 
who, by his writings and his reserches, is so well fit- 
ted to execute the task. In the preparation of his 
previous works, he had accumulated a vast fund of 
information, and ir these books we have the cream 


lof the whole matter. Much information of a mis- 


cellaneous nature, but not suitable to be incorpor- 
ated in the text, has been given in foot notes, which 
are of the deepest interest and are invaluable in at- 
taining a true estimate of the times. 

We are aware that in thus speaking, we may be 
exciting very high expectations; but we believe 
that either a cursory, or a most searching exami- 
tion, will justify the opinion expressed. We keep 
the larger book constantly by us for reference, and 
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the attention. We hope that the very acceptable 
manner in which Mr. Lossing ha’ drawn up these 
books, will excite a new interest in the study of 


national history, and that a taste will thereby be. 


fostered which will lead to more extended research 
among the histories of the various nations of the 
earth. The philosophic work of M. Guizot, and 
the remarkably full account of modern history found 
in the lectures of Mr. Smyth, cannot fail to lead 
the now advanced student to the true field of origi- 
nal research and investigation. oy oe 
BEDFORD UNION SCHOOL. 
Mr. Exrror :—In perusing one of the numbers 


of the Journal, I noticed a request that persons | 


should furnish that periodical with statistics, &c., 
in regard to Union Schools. I consequently subjoin 
the following article. 


In order to better systematize methods of instruc- | 


tion, and bring about a general reform in school 
affairs, some of the citizens of this borough consid- 
ered it expedient to have the schools all under the 


immediate supervision of a principal, or superinten- | 


dent. ‘T'o effect this, it was found necessary to erect 
a suitable building. This project met with great 
opposition from many of the citizens,—some on ac- 
count of the high taxes, and others from other 
motives ; but despite all opposition, the parties in 
favor of the building were found to be in the ma- 
jority. The work was, accordingly begun, and in 
the fall of 1859 the building was completed. In 
February following, the school was opened for a 
session of two months, under the supervision of J. 
W. Dickerson, now one of the principals of the 


Blair county Normal School. The experiment 


proved to be in a measure successful, and the term | 


was lengthened to five months,—the salaries for the 
extra time of three months being paid by means of 
subscription. 

This winter, the term instead of being two months 
is increased to four. The school is now under the 
supervision of A. N. Raub, one of the late gradu- 
ates of the State Normal, with a corps of four as- 
sistants. The principal has full control of the 
whole school, and is held in a measure responsible 
for the work of his assistants. Fifty minutes of 
each day are spent by the principal, in visiting the 


rooms of the assistants, to see that the school is| 


conducted properly, and the proper methods of 
teaching pursued. At the close of the week, the 
principal calls a faculty meeting, in which meeting 
any difficulties that may have been met during the 
week are presented and disposed of ; objections are 


also offered by the principal to anything he may) 


have seen, which is not in accordance with the best 
methods of teaching, and better methods are sug- 
gested for the benefit of the assistants. 


rarely take it up without finding something torivit! The school is graded,—the branches pursued by 


the different departments being somewhat as fol- 
lows: In the primary department nothing is taught 
except, alphabet, spelling, primary reading, count- 
ing and primary mental arithmetic. This depart- 
ment is divided into two parts, taught by the third 
and fourth assistants. In the secondary depart- 
ment, the following branches are taught: ortho- 
graphy, reading.writing, primary mental arithmetic, 
and primary geography. In the grammar depart- 
ment, all the common branches are taught, together 
with declamation. From this department the pupils 
‘are advanced into the principal’s or higher depart- 
'ment, where the study of the common branches is 
completed, and in addition to these, composition, 
vocal music and algebra are taught. Higher studies, 
embracing some of the sciences, together with 
Latin and Greek, will be pursued when the pupils 
‘have made sufficient advancement. 


The number of pupils at present is a little more 
|than three hundred. Besides this, there are a pri- 
vate seminary and a primary school in operation 
in the borough. 

The building is of the Italian style of architec- 
ture. It is a handsome and commodious brick 
edifice. The main portion is 64 feet by 54, and to 
each end of this is added a wing, 10 feet by 34, in 
which the vestibules and stairways are contained, 
|The whole length of the building, including wings, is 
84 feet. The first floor of the main building is divided 
into four equally sized rooms, the length of each 
‘being 32 feet and the breadth 27 feet. The height of 
the ceiling is about 14} feet. The second floor con- 
sists of three rooms, two similar in size to those on 
the first floor, and a third room 64 feet in length 
‘and 27 in breadth. This large room is used as a 
chapel and lecture room; and five of the others 
‘are occupied by the different grades of the school. 
|The building is surmounted by a cupola containing 
It is surrounded by about two acres of 
play ground, planted with trees. The whole cost 
lof the building and land, together with the furnish- 


jing, was about ten thousand five hundred dollars. 


la bell, 


| The citizens, or rather a part of them who favor- 
ed the construction of this building, are certainty 
| deserving of much praise for the manner in which 
‘they battled against all opposition, and fought their 
‘way successfully through, The taxes on many of 
them are very heavy, in some cases exceeding hun- 
dreds of dollars ; yet some of these who are most 
heavily taxed, and that, too, without having children 
to send to the school, are those who most strongly 
advocate the project. We hope, when the experi- 
ment shall have proved itself fully successful, it will 
eradicate all existing prejudices, This is decidedly 


|the best plan of instruction, and one which should 
|be adopted throughout the “ Old Keystone.” 
| Bedford, Jan., 1861. 


Kappa, 
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Selections from the Dewspapers. 


MUSIC AND PEACE. 


Music is the language of harmony. It is the 
highest mode of articulate expression, and its true 
voice ever speaks for peace and love. The devil 
has taken possession of all the best tunes, said an 
old divine, once upon a time, and he might have 
added that he hired all the poets too. But it is 
one of the hopeful signs of this transition age, that 
not only poetry and music, but the general arts are 
returniug to their legitimate offices of advancing 
the general harmony and elevating the general vir- 
tue. The poets, whom Horace stigmatized as 
cowards and humble laudators of the deeds they 
were disqualified to perform, now stand like Lam- 
artine, and Victor Hugo, and John Bowering, and 
Bryant, and Longfellow, in the van of liberty, and 
have braved oppression and wrong; and painters, 
whose grandest tableaux were of battles, now pre- 
sent to the eyes of the people, like Edwin Landseer, 
the beauties of peace, beside the horrors of war. 
Music, when attuned to the harmonies of nature, 
always subdues and softens the soul. Thibaut, the 
celebrated Professor of Law in Heidelberg, relates 
that a young man, his guest, who had listened to 
the performance of a compositor of Lotti, exclaim- 
ed when he left his house, “ Oh, this evening I 
could do no harm to my greatest enemy.” Zwingli, 
the Swiss reformer, when reproached by Faber, 
afterwards Bishop of Vienna, for cultivating music 
said: “ Thou dost not know, my dear Faber, what 
music is; I love to play a little upon the lute, the 
violin and other instruments, Ah, if thou couldst 
only feel the tones of the celestial lute, the evil 
spirit of ambition, and of the love of riches, which 
possess thee, would then quickly depart from thee.” 
When the child upon its mother’s knee is weeping, 
she soothes it with a song. “The ancients pre- 
tended,” says Madame de Stael, “that nations 
were civilized by music, and this allegory has a, 
deep meaning ; for we must always suppose that 
the bond of society was formed by sympathy or in- 
terest, and certainly the first origin is more noble 
than the secord.” Amongst the instrumentalities 
of peace and love, surely there can be no sweeter, 
softer, more effective voice, than that of gentle} 
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|}move in. In the yard near your office are from two 
|hundred and fifty to three hundred scholars; of 
'course the recess for all the schools taught there, 
| must be at the same time, otherwise you can imagine 
{the vocal power necessary in any schoql while the 
other schools were having a recess. All being out 
together, the yard seems a prison; there is hardly 
any room for them to turn around ; so they pour out 
into the street, and naturally make recess just what 
you called it, “anuisance.” It is more or less so of 
all the other schools in the borough ; and in the pre- 
sent arrangement of school buildings, it cannot be 
otherwise. ‘The one remedy for this evil, or annoy- 
ance, and the one grand improvement now needed 
here, is a Union school house, large enough to ac- 
commodate all the schools in the borough, with pro- 
per regard to its probable growth, and surrounded by 
| grounds sufficiently ample, to give room for all ne- 
cessary recreations. 

Some of the more important advantages resulting 
from a Union school are these :—Ilst. A more com- 
plete graduation and classification of scholars could 
be effected, than is possible now. ‘This would bring 
together those of the same degree of advancement; 
and from the appointment of classes that could thus 
be made, teachers would have more time for every 
recitation, and could pursue a more thorough and 
full systematic course of instruction. ‘This remark 
may seem of slight moment to those who are not 
familiar with the workings of schools; but those 
who are familiar with these, will recognize its great 
importance. 

2d. There might and should be a regular course of 
instruction, from the Alphabet through the studies 
usually taught in the best Academies, arranged for 
each session and for each school; thus forming a com- 
plete system of instruction open to every child in 
Lewistown,—a system which would give as full and 
useful an education as is now attainable outside of 
Colleges and a very few Seminaries. 

3d. There would, of course, be a Principal, whose 
qualifications and experience, would secure the careful 


| supervision and successful operation of the whole. As- 


sistants would naturally be continued for a series of 
years, if properly qualified; and thus the school would 
have a dignity and permanent character highly bene- 
ficial to pupils, and eminently honorable to the town. 

Other important advantages might be mentioned, 


breathing music.—Buritt’s Citizen. jas the preservation of the health of teachers and 
'scholars, which the present high school building 


| does not secure ; the great benefit of having one re- 

A UNION SCHOOL IN LEWISTOWN. sponsible person at the head of the schools here, 

Mr. Editcr: In arecent number of the Gazette, I| giving system and efficiency to all. Sufficient has 
noticed one paragraph, which suggested several ideas| been said however, to show the desirableness of a 
and arguments in respect to the subject named above.| Union school house. 
You spoke of the recess of the public schools as) How about the cost? I am confident some plan 
being ‘‘a nuisance.” Notdoubting your wise use of; can be devised, by which the burden of erecting a 
language, I wish to call the attention of the citizens/ suitable building may not fall heavily on the people 
of Lewistown to a few considerations, which, if they| of Lewistown for any one year, or for a series of 
do not produce immediate action toward a Union| years. Of course the tax would necessarily be in- 
school, will at least elicit some discussion of the} creased to some extent, but not so as to be seriously 
matter. | troublesome to any. I do not propose to offer any 
I suppose the recesses are “a nuisance” for two| plan; doubtless there are men who take an interest 
reasons ; first, because the children are on the street,| in this matter, who will communicate some plan. It 
and therefore very liable to be in somebody’s way, | suffices for my present purpose, to call public atten- 
and second, because they make such an amazing} tion to the subject, by suggesting some considera- 
quantity of noise, not of the most musical quality. | tions that seem to me full of importance. 








Every one believes in the utility of recesses, for let her also have 
a good school building, worthy of her beautiful situ- 
ation, affording the best of educational advantages 
to her children, and proving the wisdom, generosit 
and public spirit of her citizens.— Gazette. 8. 


the purpose of affording both teacher and pupil op- 
ortunity for relaxation, for regaining vigor and 
reshness of mind. This implies some active, merry 
exercise, which in turn, implies sufficient room to 





Lewistown has good churches ; 
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{ dd Se | will so certify to me in writing, that the said school 
eyo! MM resse ; /may be publicly recognized as the State Normal 
B p y a, ' baa 4, : | School of the Twelfth District. But if said school be 
— ; | found insufficient, according to the provisions of said 
INSPECTION AND RECOGNITION ()F THE STATE Acts, you will also so certify, that the Trustees 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE 12TH DISTRICT. thereof may be informed of such adverse report. 

; | Witness my d th i 

On the 5th of December, 1860, the Superintendent | nene. ny Rene ane the aeee of Seid Depastatet, 


the day and year above written. 
of common schools received the following applica-| [srat.] Tuo. H. Burrowrgs, 


tion from the Normal School at Edinboro’, Erie co.., | Supt. Com. Schools. 
for inspection and recognition and under the Normal| In pursuance of these proceedings, the Inspectors 
school law of 1857: and the County Superinteadents of the district, with 
Zo the Hon. Tuomas H. Burrowes, Superintendent |the State Superintendent, arrived in the Borough of 
of Common Schools of the State of Pennsylvania, | Edinboro’ on the evening of the sad of Jenmeny, end 
Dear Sir :—We submit the following documents, ners aay quemetes to Gap Gathange'et Gey aay 
the course of instruction, &c., of the Normal School |ia connexion with the account of which, a brief de- 
of the 12th district—to your inspection, and we re- | scription of the Institution and of the non-official 


spectfully ask that if they meet your approval, you proceedings may not here be out of place. 
would fix some early day on which, together with the|* , h rE eer ly si din th h 
inspectors contemplated by the “ Act to provide for, The school is handsomely situated in the south- 


the due training of teachers for the common schools | eastern part of the borough, on ground sufficiently 
of the Staté,” passed May 20th, 1857, you will visit | elevated to be healthful, and to command a pleasant 


and carefully inspect our school, with a view to the | ‘ 
recognition of the same as the “ State Normal School | PFosPect- one ee Sees tye ee 0 
for the 12th District of Pennsylvania.” which the buildings are placed, front on a main 


We would respectfully suggest, that we shall be in | Street of the town, are admirably adapted to all the 


readiness to receive the said Inspectors on the 20th | uses of the institution, and only need the completion 
day of December, inst., and that on that day, or as | of the plans for their improvement, now in contempla- 


soon thereafter as would meet the convenience of the tion, to become one of the most delightful spotsin the 
Honorable gentlemen, we should be happy to wait 


on them. State. At present, want of ready access seems to 
Yours, with respect, ‘be the only drawback to the location; but when the 

_ _ JAMES Tompson, Principal, §¢. | Sunbury and Erie, and other Railroads now in pro- 

by Se tasaee ely Powe of Trustees. gress, shall be in operation, this will be removed to 

Bilitees Tec. 8 1860. as great an extent as is probably desirable. Facili- 

: . : ties of this kind will then be within nine miles of the 

‘. ee ae reteset, praphe school ; which will be quite near enough “ for we weotal 
: & @PP | purposes.” Daily opportunities “ to go home,” or to 


77 ; . | i ; 
Inspectors was issued : | visit some large town, are not promotive of that con- 


DerarTMent or Common ScuHoo.s, i ‘tented and close application to study and unbroken 


Harrisburg, Dec. 11, 1860. ‘regularity in class attendance, which are so essential 
Jo the Hon. Josern Ritner, of Cumberland, Jonas 


| . . . 
|to success in literary pursuits. 


R. McCuintock, Esq., of Allegheny, Henry L.| ‘Phe chief buildings,—all of wood and handsomely 


" We ~ r . . 
Dierrensacu, Esq., of Clinton,and Jacos TuR-| weather-boarded and painted,—are four in number: 
ney, Esq., of Westmoreland : 


; | In front, and toward the southern line of the 
r exe (eee era anenas of Ge ame yn | grounds, but standing back about 150 feet from the 
, : j alth, you 


have been appointed Inspectors to visit and inspect, | street, is the Lecture Hall and Model school ;—44 


in company with the undersigned and the several | feet by 66, and two stories high. The model school, 
pap rg ve cage age oe in the 12th Normal District | with its class-rooms, is below; and above is the lee- 
of this State, who have been duly notified for that | ee Soht 4 
purpose, the Edinboro’ Normal School, at Edinboro, ie gg ; 8 's eee adh fligh whacking» " 
in the county of Erie, which school, by its Trustees | OG 2S CRPAY te AeeReESSE a2 Seer = 
and Faculty, has duly applied for inspection and re-|creased by means of a large gallery ; is a pleasant 
cognition as the State Normal School of said dis- land easy room to speak in; and has a platform with 


trict, in accordance with the provisions of the Act|,). 1. : in ¢ tine of in- 
entitled, “ An Act to provide for the due training of | blackboard ontfagp Sar daily nse the reutns. sf 1 
teachers for the common schools of the State,” pass- | Stfuction. : 

ed May 20, 1857, and of the supplement thereto,) In the same range with the Lecture Hall, and 
— o- 15, me Wednesday. J th ‘about 200 feet to the north, is the Recitation Hall, 

ou will accordingly, on Wednesday, January the | hnildy : 4 : 

23d, 1861, at 10 o'clock, A. M., thoroughly examine |(the old Academy building.) It is40 by 46 feet, with 
said school, its by-laws, rules and regulations, and its side wings for stairways, is two stories in height and 
general arrangements and facilities for instruction, ‘contains six Recitation rooms for the Normal sta- 
according wy aes ae ot = rapt and if | gents, with a large blackboard surface, and sufficient 
ae eipsinrtie ote ym: aeallsaredagee ere a come | furniture for present exigencies. 








up to the provisions of said acts, as far as can be) : ~ 
done before going into operation under the same, you! About 175 feet in the rear of the two building 
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already described, and nearly at equal distances from | 
both, stands the “old boarding house,”—so called | 
because it was the first erected. It is in the form 
of an L,—the front being 90 feet and the depth of 
the wing also 90 feet, and the breadth of both parts 
36 feet. It is three stories high, and contains over | 
70 lodging rooms for Students, with apartments for | 
Steward, Refectory, rooms for Professors, &c. 


, 


The other or “ new boarding house,” stands a lit- 
tle further back than the “old,” and more toward 
the south than the Lecture Hall. It is of the same 
form and number of stories as the other, but is 100 | 
feet in front by 80 feet in wing, and 36 feet in breadth. | 
It contains about 75 lodging rooms, with refectory, 
&e. | 

All these structures are neat and substantial and 
present a cheerful and imposing appearance. The | 
weather was cold and unpleasant during the inspec- | 
tion; but this did not prevent a large concourse of | 


citizens from the town and the vicinity. Their pres- | 


ence not only indicated the deep interest felt in the | 
welfare of the institution, but peopling, as they did, | 
the grounds and the buildings, it foreshadowed the | 
busy scene which will be presented, when the “ North- 





Rev. E. W. Beebe next addressed the throne of 
Grace in a very appropriate prayer. 

The State Superintendent was then introduced, 
who, after brief prefatory remarks, read the following 
report of the Inspectors, and concluded with the offi- 
cial oral proclamation of this, as the State Normal 
School for the 12th Normal School District of the 
Commonwealth, under the name and style of the 
Northwestern Normal School : 

Mr. Isaac R. Taylor was then called upon to give 
a detailed history of the origin and progress of the 
enterprise, and spoke as follows : 

To the Hon. Tuomas H. Burrowes, Superintendent 
of Common Schools: 

The undersigned Inspectors, appointed by you 
with the consent of the Governor, in pursuance of 
the requirements of the seventh section of “ An Act 
to provide for the due training of teachers for the 
common schools of the State,” approved the 20th 
day of May, 1857, together with Superintendents of 
the counties of Erie, Crawford, Venango and Law- 
rence, whose names are last subscribed, do 

Report: 

That on due notice received from the Department 
of common schools, we did personally, and at the 
same time, to wit: on Wednesday, the twenty-third 
day of January, 1861, visit and carefully inspect the 


western” shall not only be “ recognized,” but resort-| Edinboro’ Normal School, located at Edinboro’, in 


ed to by its hundreds of student Teachers. \the county of Erie ; and, after a thorough examina- 
ition thereof—of its by-laws, rules and regulations, 
The forenoon was devoted, by the Inspectors, to land of its general arrangements and facilities for in- 
an examination of the course of studies and regula-|struction.—We po arrrove the same, and find that 
tions of the school, and to hearing the various classes | they be a Hy . the apr yom: of > es to 
. . . seas | provide for the due training of teachers for the com- 
in thelr cedinary secttations. pat schools of the State,” approved the 20th day of 


At one o’clock the refectory in the new building | 
was thrown open to the hundreds of friends and guests | 
of the school. Tables loaded with an abundance 
of the best fare were found spread ; and though a_ 
crowd, equal, it seemed, to a clever political meet-| 
ing, sat down, yet it was far in the afternoon, before 
this part of the business of the day was completed ;— | 
one set succeding another, till all had been provided | 
for. As a pleasant feature in this part of the pro-| 
gramme, it may be noticed, that as many ladies as| 
gentlemen were participants; showing that the North- | 
western has the support of female influence. 


What of the afternoon remained, was given by | 
the official personages, to a close inspection of the | 
grounds and buildings. These being all found in ac- | 
cordance with the legal requirements, the report was | 
then drawn up and signed. | 


The meeting in the evening, in the spacious Lec- 
ture Hall, was organized by the appointment of E. | 
W. Twichell as chairman. On taking the chair, Mr. | 
Twichell, in a few well-timed remarks, thanked the | 
citizens for the honor conferred on him, and congrat- | 
ulated the friends of the Normal School, that their 
long cherished hopes were this night to be realized, | 
and that full success was to crown their earnest | 
efforts and energetic perseverance, in the midst of 
untold obstacles. 








May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, and 
its supplement, approved the 15th day of April, 59. 

Ve, therefore certify the same to the Department 
of common schools, with our opinion, that the Edin- 
boro’ Normal School has fully complied with the 
provisions of the said Act and its supplement, so far 
as can be done before going into operation under the 
same; and we unanimously recommend, that it shall 
be forthwith recognized as the State Normal School 
for the Twelfth Normal School District of Pennsyl- 
vania, composed of the counties of Erie, Crawford, 
Venango, Mercer and Lawrence, and be recognized 
as the North-western Normal School. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto affixed our 
names, this twenty-third day of January, 1861. 

Jos. Ritner, 

H. L, Dierrensacu, 
Jac. TuRNEY, 

S. W. Savace, Superintendent of Erie co. 

S. R. Tompson, is of Crawford co., 
Cuas. H. Dats, y of Venango co., 
S. Morrison, of Lawrence co, 

Fellow Citizens—Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with 
no ordinary degree of embarassment, that I appear 
before you this evening ; being unaccustomed to pub- 
lic speaking, and in presence of this large audience, 
and the officials of the State, it could not be expect- 
ed that I would be otherwise. 

But fellow citizens, by the partiality of my associ- 
ates, I have been selected to give a condensed his- 
tory of the rise and progress of this institution, which 
has this day been recognized as the State Normal 
School of the 12th Normal School District of Penn- 
sylvania.! 


> nspectors. 
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I well remember, ‘that only a fow years since, the 
very spot on which these buildings now stand, was 
a dense uncultivated forest; the bushes and under- 
wood were so thick, as to make it almost inaccessi- 
ble to man ; and yet by industry, energy and perse- 
verance, the forests have given way, and the wilder- 
ness has truly blossomed as the rose, And now we 
have, instead of the oak and the pine, stately and 
beautiful edifices reared for the purpose of educating 
the youth of our State, and instead of the deer, bear 
and wolf roaming at pleasure, we have our yards and 
playgrounds crowded with children and youth, press- 
ing eagerly on to obtain a solid and thorough edu- 
cation. 

The citizens of Edinboro’ early felt the necessity 
of increased facilities for education. A comparative- 
ly long time ago, when James H. Campbell, who is 
now in his grave, lived amongst us,—we sought and 
obtained from the Legislature, a charter for an Acad- 


emy. But no action was ever taken upon it, and | 


things thus remained, so far as action was concerned, 
till late in the fall of 1855, when after much talk and 
counselling by the friends of education, a subscrip- | 
tion was drawn up for the purpose of building an) 
academy ; fixing the amount to be raised, at $3000, 
or else the subscription not to be valid. Some other 
gentlemen with myself, made a vigorous effort during 
the following winter to raise the required amount, 
but succeeded only in securing about twenty-aight 
hundred dollars. In March 1856, an application was | 
made to the court for a charter, which was granted 


in May following ; and thus matters remained until | 


late in the fall of 1856, when another effort was made 
to raise the required amount of subscription, which | 
was successful. 
the first election for trustees was held January 5th, 
1857. 

The trustees without delay, proceeded to select a 
site, and let out the contract for the present Acad- 
demy building. Mr. N. C. Austin took the contract 
for the sum of $3200 and vigorously prosecuted the 
work, and completed it early in the fall, with great 
credit to himself as an architect. 


trustees engaged the services of Prof. J. R. Merri- 
man, A. M.,a thorough scholar and experienced 
teacher, to take charge of the school. 

The people of Edinboro’ and vicinity, seeing the 
great deficiency of the common school teacher, and | 
the great need of a school for the more thorough | 
training of teachers, were led to consider the possi- 
bility of so enlarging our building and increasing the | 
area of our ground, as fully to come up to the re- 
quirements of the Normal act of 1857, and thus to 
secure the Normal School at Edinboro. 

A public meeting was called; Professors Merri- 
man and Sears were present and addressed the meet- 
ing. After much consultation, it was concluded to 
make an effort. Accordingly a subscription paper 
was drawn up for that purpose, late in the fall of 


1857. The terms of the subscription were, that five | 
thousand dollars must be subscribed, or else it should | 


be null and void. After an almost unparalleled effort 
for three months, the amount was raised. In Feb- 
ruary, 1858, the trustees of the Edinboro’ Academy 
proceeded to purchase the necessary ground to fill | 
the requirements of the Normal act, and to contract | 
for the erection of two additional buildings, viz: an 
Assembly hall and primary school room, and a build- 
ing for the boarding of pupils. The contract was 
let to E. W. Twichell, Fw associated with him in 


the contract, Prentice Burlingham and J. B. Clark. 
Those gentlemen prosecuted the work with great 


Notice was immediately given, and | 


About the time | 
of the completion of the Academy building, the|w 





| energy the following summer, and completed the 
the buildings about the first of November. During 
this time, Prof. Merriman was successfully conduct- 
ing the school in the academy building. At this 
time we found ourselves at least $6,000 in debt, with 
no means to liquidate the same. We knew we had 
not filled the requirements of the Normal Act with 
respect to boarding accommodation, but thought we 
had all that was necessary for the accommodation 
of students who might attend, and that farther build- 
ings would be an unnecessary outlay and needless 
waste. We hoped the Legislature would lessen down 
the requirements, so that we could be recognized as 
we were. But the Legislature met and adjourned, 
made some amendments to the Normal act, but af- 
‘forded no relief in the particulars we desired. 

Time rolled on ; a correspondence was kept up with 
Mr. Hickok, Superintendent of common schools, 
which resulted in a visit from him in October, 1859. 
We then made every effort to convince him that we 
had buildings enough for all the requirements of the 
school; we argued with him loud and long, but to no 
effect. He would not consent that one jot or tittle 
‘of the Normal act should be altered. It must be 

carried out to the letter. 

The effect of his visit was to create a new interest 
and enthusiasm in the project. It became a matter 
of public conversation, a subject of private council. 
It was thoroughly weighed in the minds of the peo- 
iple for the space of two months; when, at length, 
|some six or eight met in a private office one evening ; 
we met, not as a secret conclave in the dark hours of 
midnight, to concoct some diabolical scheme, but for 
| counsel ; and we did counsel. The question was 
largued at length; the prospect of our success or 
failure was fully discussed ; we had property in build- 
lings and land costing some $13,000, with a debt 
|hanging upon us of more than $6,000. Should we 
new suffer the mortification of a failure? Should we 
become a reproach and a by-word to all who looked 
‘upon our effort with disapprobation? When the 
question was propounded, “can we succeed ?” every 
heart silently responded, like the brave Miller, “ we 
ill try, Sir.” Estimating our debts at $6,000, and 


hoping that we might erect an additional boarding 
‘building for $4,000, we concluded to draw a subscrip- 
|tion fixing the amount to be raised at 10,000 dol- 
lars. When this became known, not one man in ten 
believed it possible to raise the amount. The effort 
| was made under the most adverse circumstances. I 

myself, spent almost the entire winter, and many 
others spent much time also, in obtaining the neces- 
sary amount of subscription. Atlength on the 20th 
of March, 1860, we were enabled to announce that 
the sum of $10,000 of subscription was actually made. 

The trustees immediately took action to carry into 
effect the design of the subscribers, It was thought 
advisable not to let out the building by contract, but 
to appoint a building committee of three from the 
board of trustees. The committee commenced the 
work immediately, and prosecuted it to its final com- 
pletion, at the cost of 5,136 dollars; making the 
(cost of all the buildings, including seating and all 
lextras. a little less than $18,000. 

For the benefit of those who have charged, or may 
icharge, the trustees with squandering the money, I 
now ‘appeal to those gentlemen who have come to in- 
|spect the buildings and grounds, whether, in their 


section of the State, buildings of a like magnitude 


could have been built without a large increase of ex- 
penditure? I appeal to a generous public, whether 
such buildings could have been erected with less 
money, taking into consideration the length of time 
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the subscriptions ran, and the prospect of long delay} Having referred briefly to his own course in rela- 


in payment. What! charge us with squandering the 
money? Why, we have had no money to squander. 
Would any man risk his reputation, to make such a 
charge in view of all the facts? No, never! The 
trustees who have had this in charge, unhesitatingly 
and publicly claim and assert, that they have mana- 
ged the matter with as much economy as they could 
have given to a private enterprise of their own. Of 
the ten thousand dollars last subscribed, more than 
seven thousand dollars have been paid, and of the 
balance, as far as known, every dollar is good and 
available. When the balance of this subscription is 
collected and properly applied, it will leave us in debt 
some two thousand five hundred dollars. 

One word further on this branch of the subject 
should be added; at least four fifths of all the sub- 
scription has been raised within the sound of the 
little bell that summons the student to active duty. 
Yet the people here are not rich ; we have no capi- 
talists, we have no millionaires. Every dollar of 
capital is needed for the transaction of legitimate 
business. r 

It is their intelligent enterprise and care for the 
future, that have done this work. They see that in 
knowledge there is power. They see that in intelli-| 
gence there is a mine of surpassing wealth. They 
see that the only hope of the perpetuity of our glori- | 
ous institutions. is universal intelligence, and the edu- 
cation of the masses. They see that the masses can- 
not be educated without good teachers. They see, 
we cannot have good teachers without proper schools | 
to train them in. They have come to the rescue, and, 
like the widow, cast in their mite; and this day 
crowns with success their efforts. And now fellow 
citizens, I congratulate you on the final success of | 
this enterprise. The word fail to us is not known. | 
Men have seemed to say, can there any good come 
out of Edinboro’? And lately they have said, “ Do 
you expect to be recognized as the Normal School ? 
what right have you to claim this honor; you are 
asking privileges that do not belong to you.” 

Again I say, I congratulate you upon our success, 
and our only remaining duty now is to support and 
build up the school, that it may be really a benefit, 
as ijt now is an ornament, to the place. 


Mr. Burrowes being again called on, entertained 
the large audience for nearly an hour, with an inte- | 
resting history of the educational movements in the | 
State. As no notes of this address were taken at 
the time, and as it was altogether without written pre- 
paration, no report of it can now be presented. 


The venerable ex-Gov. Joseph Ritner, was then | 
called upon, who said, that his friend Mr. Burrowes 
had deprived him of the most agreeable portion of 
his speech,—that pertaining to the ladies ; whose pre- 
sence on this occasion and exertions in promotion of 
the success of the enterprise were mostlaudable. He 
could well credit Mr. Taylor’s statement, that this 
was a few years ago a wilderness, for we could still | 
see the stumps on every side. Though not very orna- 
mental, the students could take advantage of them 
for kindling wood, and thus turn a defect to advant- 
age. 

eA fter reviewing the progressive character of the 
laws pertaining to commen schools, he commended 
the wisdom of the present law, especially that part | 
relating to the County Superintendencies; though | 
he was quite surprised to hear it said that some of | 
the people here were still opposed to it. This, he 
thought, was not the sentiment of the public in the | 
State generally. 


tion to the cause of education, while Governor of the 
commonwealth, he spoke somewhat at length as to his 
friend, the present Superintendent. The present 
generation could not appreciate what had been done; 
nor indeed, could the complete result be revealed in 
one or two generations. He himself had seen the 
inauguration of the system of free common schools, 
and had witnessed some of its fruits; but he could 
not hope to live to behold the rich harvests which he 
had faith to believe were yet to be reaped from it. 

He commended the location of the buildings, — 
and of the grounds so beautifully adapted, both for 
ornamental and useful cultivation. A very few years 
would see this the most attractive spot in Western 
Pennsylvania, Indeed, in a mere utilitarian point 
of view, he belieyed that those who had given so 
freely of their substance, and had labored so energet 
ically to erect these beautiful buildings, were also 
exemplifying the characteristic shrewdness of that 
calculating element which his friend Mr. Burrowes 
had spoken of. They had already enhanced the price 
of their lands at least 50 per cent., and had the pros- 
pect of more than doubling their value. But the 
social and moral benefits to be derived were incalcu- 
lable. 


Mr. Turney was then called upon. He said he 
would respond to the call, if only to give utterance to 
his thanks to the people of Edinboro’, for their 
hospitality and kind entertainment. 

He too, would congratulate them on their success 
in establishing the Normal school of the 12th dis- 
trict in their beautiful and flourishing little town.— 
It would prove the “ open sesame” to intelligence and 
prosperity. He was peculiarly struck with the re- 
markably small sum of money reported by Mr. Tay- 
lor, as the cost of such beautiful structures, and was 
amazed to hear from the gentleman, that the charge 
of squandering money was preferred against the 
Trustees by any one. In his own town, it was in 
contemplation by the directors, to erect but one build- 
ing, suitable for a graded high school; and he could 
assure the audience that it would cost more than half 
the sum which had been expended upon their four 
buildings. 

He dwelt somewhat at length upon the necessities 
which gave rise to the erection of such schools as 
this, illustrating this point with a humorous anecdote 
of the mode of the examination of teachers, at a 
period not very remote in the past. But the times 
of darkness were rapidly receding, and under the 
genial influence of such institutions as these, the day 
would soon dawn, when in every school district in the 
commonwealth, the school house would be the centre 
of attraction, and the schools the nurseries of intelli- 
gence and refinement. The necessity of the age de- 
manded Normal schools, connected with the school 
system of the State; and these State institutions must 
eventually take the place of the numerous small in- 
stitutions of the same kind, which were now prepar- 
ing the way for them. 

Mr. Sauvage, County Superintendent of Erie, being 
called upon, responded in a few very pertinent re- 
marks, adding his congratulations to the citizens of 
Edinboro’ and Erie county, upon their triumphant 
success this day, and pledging himself to a hearty 
support of the school, in his official capacity, To 
afford that support would be his pleasure as well as 
duty. 

Mr. S. R. Thompson, County Superintendent of 
Crawford, was next called upon, and said, that he 
had heard of the enterprise of the citizens of Edin- 
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boro and the neighborhood and their Normal school, 
but now his eyes had seen it; and he must say that 
he had not been prepared to find what he had this 
day beheld. He should return> home with much 
greater heart for the work in which he was engaged, 
and pledged himself to the support of the North- 
western Normal School of the 12th Normal School 
district of Pennsylvania. He would use his utmost 
endeavors to encourage the attendance of the teach- 
ers of his county upon the instructions here imparted. 
It was just what was needed. The lamentable defi- 
ciencies in qualification of teachers, were the chief 
obstacle to the progress of our schools. Teachers 
must be trained up to their profession in such institu- 
tions as this, just as members of the other professions 
are educated in their professional schools. 

It was sometimes objected to the training of fe- 
male teachers, that they did not remain long enough 
in the profefsion to make it an object. He did not 


consider the objection valid;—it was not well foun- | 


ded ;—for what is the experience? "Tis true young 
ladies do not, on an average, remain teachers in the 
district school more than three or four years; but 
they then most generally take a smaller school for 
life ; and who shall say that the nursery is not the 
most important of primary schools? and for that 
school also, they need professional training. 


Mr. Morrison, Superintendent of Lawrence county, 
being called on, said, that in compliance with a no- 
tice by the Superintendent, he had left New Castle 
for Edinboro’ on the 2Ist, and through inclement 
weather, and over ice and snow, had arrived on horse- 
back last evening. On nearing this pleasant borough, 
he beheld through the gathering friend the out- 
lines of four large buildings, elevated above the pines 
and shrubbery which environ the town like a ver- 
dant wreath. Guided by these beacons, he was soon 
led to his journey’s end and made to forget its storms 
and fatigue in the kind reception of the citizens. Next 
day, in company with the Inspectors and his fellow 
Superintendents, and led by the Building Committee, 


the whole Institution with its buildings and pleas- | 


ant grounds, was thoroughly examined, and found to 


be complete, capacious and cémmodious in every) 


particular; so much so, that, inthe language of a 
certain Queen, “ Behold the half had not been told.” 


He was proud, as the representative of Lawrence | 


county, to have his name subscribed to the recogni- 
tion of an institution which the remarkable energy 
and laudable perseverance of the citizens of the town 


and its vicinity, had succeeded in erecting for this! 


twelfth Normal district,—thus completing the second 
State institution of the kind in the commonwealth.— 
He could not but hail this event, as an auspicious 
era in the progress of Common School education in 
western Pennsylvania; and trusted that the Princi- 
pal and Professors would be as energetic and success- 
ful in their efforts to impart knowledge to the con- 
course of students who would attend, as the noble 
citizens of the place had been in rearing these 
stately edifices. He had full confidence, that they 
would. His own cordial support, would at all times 
and on all proper occasions, be freely given to this, 
the Normal School of his district. 


He concluded by saying, that his desultory re- 
marks would be still more incomplete, if he were not 
to allude to the kindness and presence of the ladies. 
Not content with the provision that had been made 
for present as well as future iptellectual entertain- 
ment, they had spread a rich and abundant repast 
for the refreshment of the physical energies of their 
many hundreds of guests, and had cheered the friends 


| [sEAL. | 


‘of the enterprise with their presence and their smiles. 
The occasion would ever be considered an oasis in 
the history of his life. The benefits of the Institu- 
tion would be developed and felt, in the common 
schools of the district more and more, by each suc- 
ceeding generation, in the improved intellectual and 
moral training, and attainments of our youth. 

Prof. Thompson, Principal of the school, in re- 
sponse to a general demand, that he should address 
the audience, made a few interesting and able re- 
marks,—of which unfortunately no notes were taken. 
After which the meeting adjourned. 





The following is the official notice of Recognition : 
State Normal School of the Twelfth District. 


DEPARTMENT OF Common ScHOOLS, 
Harrissure, Jan. 26, 1861. 


Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the Edinboro’ 
Normal School, at Edinboro’, in the county of Erie, 
did apply, on the third day of December, 1860, to 
‘the Superintendent of Common Schools, for Inspec- 
tion and Recognition under the “ Act to provide for 
the training of Teachers for the common schools of 
the State,” approved, May, 20,1857, and the supple- 
ment thereto approved April 5, 1959. 

And whereas, the Hon. Joseph Ritner, of the 
county of Cumberland, Jonas R. McClintock, M. 
D., of the county of Allegheny, Henry L. Dieffen- 
bach, Esq., of the county of Clinton, and Jacob 
| Turney, Esq., of the county of Westmoreland, were 
duly appointed as Inspectors, and L. W. Savage, 
Superintendent of the county of Venango, S. R. 
Thompson, Superintendent of the county of Craw- 
ford, Charles H. Dale, Superintendent of the county 
of Venango, Stephen Morrison, Superintendent of 
the county of Lawrence and J. A. McCandless, 
Superintendent of Mercer, were duly notified to at- 
tend according to law,—for the Inspection and ex- 
amination of said school on Wednesday, the 23d day 
of January, 1861, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

And whereas, on said day,—the Inspectors and 
County Superintendents aforesaid, (except J. R, 
McClintock and J. A. McCandless, who were absent 

did personally, at the same time and with the State 
Superintendent of common schools, visit and care- 
fully inspect said school; and, after a thorough ex- 
amination thereof, and of its by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations, and of its general arrangements and facilities 
for instruction, did, by written report, now on file in 
this Department, approve the same, and find, that 
they fully come up to the provisions of said act and 
supplement ; and did certify said finding to the De- 
partment, with their opinion, that said school has 
fully complied with the provisions of said acts, as far 
as can be done before going into operation under the 
| provisions thereof. 
| Now therefore, in pursuance of the seventh sec- 
|tion of the said Normal School act, I do hereby give 
public notice, that said school has been officially re- 
|cognized as the State Normal School of the Twelfth 
| Normal District, composed of the counties of Erie, 
Venango, Crawford, Mercer and Lawrence; and that, 
by the name of the Northwestern Normal School, it 
shall henceforth enjoy all the privileges and immuni- 
|ties, and be subject to all the liabilities and restric- 


| 
| 





|tions, contained in said act and its supplement. 


| In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 


‘and affixed the seal of the Department of Common 

|Schools, at Harrisburg, this 26th day of Jan., 1861. 

Tuo. H. Burrowes, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 














